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Countin UP 
for 1946 


It would take a lot of fingers (and toes) to count up 
how much the Bell System accomplished in 1946 — 
the busiest year in our whole history- 


3, 300,000 
25,000,000 more 


700,000,000 © 
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The Shape of Things 


A NEW AVALANCHE OF SUITS, BRINGING THE 
aggregate of claims to well over $1,000,000,000, has 
pushed the “‘portal-to-portal’’ problem right to the front 
of the national stage, where it is taking the limelight 
from both labor-law revision and pending wage negotia- 
tions. Employers, facing huge potential liabilities, are 
almost hysterically demanding that Congress act imme- 
diately to rescue them; the unions, while moving to pro- 
tect the legal rights of their members, are perhaps more 
than a little awed by the magnitude and complications 
of the issue and would not be averse to legislation that 
made possible a quick and fair settlement. In many 
quarters, the Supreme Court, whose decision in the Mt. 
Clemens Pottery Company case provided the basis tor 
these multimillion claims, is being criticized for daring to 
repair a Congressional omission and give a commonscnse 
definition of ‘working time.” It is said that employers 
stand to be mulcted of enormous sums just because they 
continued customary practice in measuring working 
hours. The worth of this complaint must be assessed in 
the light of an interpretation issued by the Wage and 
Hour Administration shortly after the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act went into effect. “Compensable time,” it de- 
clared, was “all time during which an employee is 
required to be on duty or on the employer's premises or 
to be at a prescribed work place.” But even if the em- 
ployers’ case is weaker than their numerous friends make 
out, legislation is required, for reasons outlined by Keith 
Hutchison in these pages last weck. What must be 
avoided is an over-hasty measure which might be de- 
clared unconstitutional and so lead to an indefinite 
continuation of the uncertainties that are bedeviling in- 
dustrial relations. As a first step, we suggest that the 
Secretary of Labor call a conference of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations with a view to drafting an agreed 
program for recommendation to Congress. 
» 

HENRY WALLACE’S SPEECH AT THE MERGER 
convention of the National Citizens’ P. A. C. and the 
Independent Citizens’ Committee in New York last 
week-end set a keynote for the short-range activities of 
the new organization which has come out of the union— 
the Progressive Citizens of America. He urged sliarper 


definition of the liberal and conservative positions and 
insisted on the need for making the issues clear to the 
whole country. More sm cifically, he advocated a drive by 
progressives to prevent the “Republican Congress and 


faire big business men from leading us down 


the laissez 
the highroad of boom, bust, and war,” and a simultane- 
ous effort to capture the Democratic Party. The further 
objectives he outlined were general, indeed rather vague, 
wrapped up in the slogan “world peace, world prosperit 
and world freedom.” Whether the new committee can 
accomplish even his immediate aims and those laid down 
—also rather broadly—in its own program depends 
pon. It is 
a good omen that delegates came from all parts of the 
country and that the spirited discussion at the working 
sessions revealed plenty of independent thinking and 
little partisan control. The desire of the delegates to 
build the organization on a regional basis and from the 


‘ 
. yrrs 24 er and 
as expressed over and 


ground up w over. If this spirit can 
dominate the activities of the Progressive Citizens, the 
merger will be an important move toward drawing to- 
gether the shattered left in America. If it lapses into a 
campaign and lobbying committee run from headquarters 
in New York, the merger will mean little. We should 
feel more optimistic on this point if the two national 
chairmen, Frank Kingdon and Jo Davidson, were not 


both New Yorkers. 


SPEAKING OF THE GERMAN PEACE TREATY 
which the Council of Foreign Ministers will try to draft 
when they meet in Moscow on March 10, Foreign Secre- 
tary Bevin said in a radio speech on his return from New 
York: “We must avoid the creation of a cesspool of 
cheap and half-starved labor in Middle Europe. At the 
same time we must insure that Germany can never again 
be a menace to the Allies.’’ These two generalizations 
are broad enough to permit agreement among the Big 
Four, but their translation into practical detail is likely 
to be a formidable task. One problem is created by the 
fact that, since the end of the war, each of the four occu- 
pying powers has been building foundations for the new 
Germany in its own zone with little attention to what 


was being done in the others. We have had a good 
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many accounts and criticisms of such activities in th 


o 


western sectors, but in regard to the Russian zone rumor 
has too often taken the place of fact, thanks partly, 
though not entirely, to Russian discouragement of news- 
papermen. In an attempt to obtain a more complete 
picture, Te Natron sent its Central European correspond- 
ent, Joel Carmichael, to eastern Germany last fall. The 
first of his reports, which we believe make a valuable 
contribution to an understanding of the issues likely to 
develop in Moscow, appears on page 9 of this issue. 


* 


IN ROME, ONE ANTI-CLERICAL WEEKLY HAS 
been suppressed without court action; Ruggero Maccati, 
editor of another, has been convicted of “offending the 
religion of the state” and sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment. Since Roman Catholicism is the religion of 
the state only by virtue of the Concordat negotiated by 
Mussolini with the Vatican in 1929, this seems rather a 
queer charge for a democratic Italian government to 
bring forward; it tends to prejudge the question of rel.- 
tions between church and state in Italy, which presuma- 
bly is to be settled by the new constitution now under 
discussion in the Constituent Assembly. Feeling, poss 
bly, that this was rather dubious ground on which to 
proceed, the government prosecutor made much of the 
alleged obscenity of the cartoons which have appeared 
Maccari’s and other anti-clerical magazines. That, of 
course, is a familiar accusation against critics of the chur 
and since we have not seen any of the cartoons in que 
tion, we cannot say how far it is justified. It is hard 
borne out by descriptions of several that have appear 
in the American press. One cartoon which figured in t 
Maccari trial showed a priest wringing the neck vf 
chicken representing Italy—a bitter political commen 
perhaps, but legitimate enough in view of the Vatican ; 
strenuous intervention in Italian elections. Another d 
picts a licentious friar—a subject which has always 1 
tracted satirists because of the not infrequent gap betwe 
priestly pretensions and priestly performance. If criticis 
of this kind is to be banned, the Italian government v 
have to suppress a large number of Italian classics beg 
ning with Boccaccio. " 


THERE IS SOMETHING RATHER PATHET! 
about a teapot tempest recently brewed by another i: 
fender of another faith. Speaking for the Federal Coun 
of the Churches of Christ in America, Dr. Walter V: 
Kirk took to the air to lambast Eleanor Roosevelt 
her syndicated remarks about Germany's Martin N 
mdller. “One may applaud his bravery,”” Mrs. Rooseve 
had written of the Lutheran pastor who is now touring 
the United States and lecturing under the Council's aeg:: 
“but one can hardly applaud his attitude on Nazi pol: 
and I cannot quite see why we should be asked to listca 
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to his lectures." This, we believe, is a graceful under- 
statement, Dr. Van Kirk's 
standing. The facts about Martin Niemoller are sina 
and contradictory, but they throw an extremely mottled 
luster upon the good pastor. Niemdller joined the Nazi 


splenctic protest notw : 


Party in 1926; his later recantation was due chiefly, it 
would seem, to a sort of falling-out among evangelists. 
In the early thirties, his pastorate provided a genuine 
refuge for many of the hunted, and he spoke out against 
Nazi interference with — until the regime clapped 
him into a concentration camp. He survived eight years 
of imprisonment only to announce publicly, after his re- 
lease, that he had agreed with the Nazis in everything 
except their ungodliness, that he had opposed the 
Weimar Republic, and that his prescription for post- 
war Germany was an authoritarian government. This 
is the man who is now telling American audiences, 
"Ye are all one in Christ Jesus,” and, as Mrs. Roosevelt 
has so gently indicated, we think his right to impart that 
information may be questioned. 
+ 

THE POMPOUS BLUFF, THE GENIAL FRAUD, 
has been a classic and endearing figure since the tongue 
was first discovered as a weapon for petty larceny. No- 
where has the type been more appreciated than in the 
United States, where thousands of glib and brassy pitch- 
men have sold everything from the secrets of Masonry 
to Kickapoo Indian Snake Oil, absolutely guaranteed to 
cure the itch, remove gravy stains, and grow hair on an 
egg. It was the finest flowering of this pitchman’s art, 
the essence of droll swindling, that was at the core of 
the performances of W. C. Fields and that made them 
unique and memorable. His billiard and golf routines 
and his highly perfected slapstick were enormously 
funny, but we feel he will not be remembered for these, 
or for his juggling, or even for the alcoholic voice 
with which he would wrathfully demand, “What con- 
temptible scoundrel stole the cork from my lunch?” or 
tell his harrowing tale about traveling for three days 
and nights on nothing but food and water. We rather 
think he will live in the memory of the generation 
fortunate enough to see him for the artistry with which 
he played the childishly transparent swindler, for the 
way he would touch finger-tips, purse his mouth into a 
sickly sweet smile, and nati pious nothings like “Ah, 
indeed, how true of all of us’—while carefully conning 
his audience for a likely shill. His was a raffish life, from 
the time he left home at the age of eleven after a bitter 
tiff with his father, through years of privation and petty 
pilfering, to the days when he could afford his dream 
house, with a magnificent pool table in the living room 
and portable bars equipped with quart-jars of ready-made 
double martinis. Like Dickens, whom he greatly admired, 
he embodied much of his private life in his art, and it 
was this that gave his work the touch of authentic genius. 


The Lightieth Congress 


HE frustrations of victery, as well as its fruits, are 
| to be gathered in by the Republicans. For 
fourteen years their leaders have orated on the wicked: 
Roosevelt heresies, the ineptness of long- 
haired bureaucrats, and the return to the American Way 
that would set in when the country should at last have 


and voted Republic an. But now that the 


ness of the 


‘had ens ugh”’ 


great moment has come, the Republican Congress meets 
not in the spirit ii crusaders arrived in the Holy Land 


and lusting for battle, but rather in that of reluctant 


warriors, and only slightly more 


suddenly grown prudent 
le than the Good Soldier Schweik. 


! ; } ++ 
zeaious for batt C 


A+ +} eeeting i ann rc +ha he 
AT this writing, it apy ears that the 


be the way of the Eightieth Congress. Senator Taft's m- 


ay 4 


“middle way’ wail 


sistence on having the chairmanship of the Labor Com- 


mitiee is reasonably interpreted as a reflection of this 
policy in the field of labor legislation. No one doubts 
that there will be curbs on labor, as there would be even 
if the Democrats had won: but they are not likely to b« 
the crippling blows at trade unionism publicly dreamed 

by Republican spokesmen when they were in the 
political wilderness. Taft himself is on record against 
barring the closed shop and agai 
wide bargaining, two of the most serious dangers to 


nst curbs on industry- 


labor's position. 

It was widely assumed that the Republicans would 
make short work of the President's emergency war-time 
powers, but here too the sentiment has shifted in favor 
of a go-slow policy, with Republicans who favored a big 
military establishment particularly fearful of putting an 
end to the present procurement powers of the armed 
services. This same big-army sentiment promises to be 
a brake on the party's budget-slashing program. And 
Representative Knutson’s 
plan to lower income taxes by 20 per cent already appears 


inequitable and inflationary 
doomed. Even if he should succeed in jamming this 
across-the-board reduction through the House, G. O. P. 
leaders have already promised it a pigeonhole in the 
Senate, where feeling for a balanced budget ts even 
stronger than a politician’s natural desire to take credit 
for a tax att. 

Senator Vandenberg’s Wander 
viser to the Secretary of State is generally regarded as 


jahy as Republican ad- 


assurance against any drastic change in foreign policy. 
But here—as, in fact, throughout the Republican pro- 
gram—there are dangers beneath the surface. The Taft 
weight, moderate as it may be on the domestic side, is 

ure to be cast with th 
on a strictly lip-service 
fight against Bretton Woods 
it was Taft who objected to the hanging of Goring and 
Company at Nurnberg. Even more serious, Taft ume 


ose who keep their internationalism 
level. It was Taft who led the 
and the British loan, and 








the rociprocal-trade program. With Southern farmers 
now abandoning their historical support of fre« 
any extension of the reciprocal system and any further 
lowering of tariffs will find the going rough. Yet the 
hopes of a democratic world rest on freer and freer trade 
ind on getting some of this country’s surplus cash into 


circulation abroad 


licans’ inhibitions with regard 


At the root of the Rep 


to the scrapping of New Deal legislation, so far a cry 
from the blood and thunder of their minority days, are 
three clearly defined factors. The first, most creditable 
and probably least influential, is the conviction in intelli- 
gent conservative circles that unless the Republicans dis- 
play some measure of social responsibility or reasonable 
facsimile thereof, this may be the last fling for the free- 
enterprise system. It was not The Nation but Barron's, 
the business weekly, that recently warned Republican 


leaders thus: 


Unless they provide good government and leader- 
ship of sufficiently high quality to command the con- 
fidence of the people in the long run, we are seeing 
today merely the start of a sort of Indian summer of 
capitalism. In that case, the next depression will bring 
on a far more extreme swing to the left than the New 


Deal ever was.... 


On a lower level of prudence, the Republican leaders 
are not allowing themselves to forget for a second the 
elections of 1948. They know that they did get some of 
the labor vote in the big industrial centers last Novem- 
ber, and they are not disposed to throw it away for the 
sake of pleasing the more extreme anti-unionists in 
industry, who will vote Republican in any case. Nor are 
they forgetting that, however the Presidential vote may 
go, the possibility of a political reverse in the Senate is 
far too real for comfort. Of the thirty-two Senators up 
for reelection in 1948, eighteen are Republicans and 
fourteen are Democrats. But ten of those Democrats are 
Southerners, sure to be returned, while only six of the 
eighteen Republicans come from states that are anything 
like as safe for the G. O. P. The Democrats need only 
four out of twelve doubtful Republican seats to win back 
the Senate. 

Finally, the coming of victory has precipitated a strug- 
gle for power within the Republican ranks. And this 
too will act as a check on extremist legislation. We have 
already discussed in these pages the feuds within the 
party, and it is perhaps enough now to say that they have 
been intensified in the past week. Governor Dewey's 
open intervention in behalf of Charles Halleck for floor 
leader has forced a defensive truce between Bricker and 
Taft, but widened the cleavage between the Ohioans and 
Dewey. The resentment of the Westerners over the mal- 
distribution of party plums has been crystallized by 
Hoffman of Michigan in an attack on his Eastern col- 
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Jeagues as vitriolic as any of his old-time onslaughts 
the New Deal. 

These internal conflicts and long-range fears may wel| 
make for moderation, as we believe they will, but mod 
eration is not a program. It will not build houses for 
veterans, head off inflation, ease race relations, or other 
wise improve the state of the nation. Such objectives cal! 
for constructive imagination and boldness, and of these 
long-hair attributes the leaders of the Eightieth Congres; 
have yet to betray even a faint suggestion. 


The Future of Empire 


CCORDING to the gloomy and embittered Mr 
A Churchill, Prime Minister Attlee’s declaration that 
Burma is to be given the right of secession from the 
empire on the same terms as India has shorn from the 
Crown one more of Britain's proud possessions. M. Blum, 
even while employing force against the rebellious na- 
tionalists of Indo-China, has declared for the eventual in- 
dependence of that colony. The Dutch Cabinet is at pres- 
ent seeking to transform the entire empire into a federal 
union, to the disgust of Dutch reactionaries. Throughout 
the Far East, once subject peoples are in open rebellion 
oct have mustered such force that the West has been 
compelled to yield. Whether the present struggle will 
end in the total severance of relations between the 
colonial powers and their Eastern possessions or in 4 
new style of association clearly depends upon the wis- 
dom of the West. Military strength has ceased to be 
the decisive factor. 

No longer do the imperial countries possess their 
unanimous belief in empire. It is not merely that their 
peoples are weary of war. The British government, 
struggling to transform an impoverished economy, 
neither is able nor desires to afford so great a diver- 
sion of man-power as would be necessary for a desperate 
effort to reimpose the old colonial controls. In France, 
the M. R. P. is the only major party that might discovet 
in itself a sustained will to repression. Yet it knows 
that a prolongation of the crisis must surely strengthen 
the two left-wing parties, both of which, in varying de- 
grees, are opposed to a continuance of the old system. 

But while it is apparent that the rise of the left has 
weakened imperialism, it must also be admitted that 
nowhere has there been a total abandonment of old mo- 
tives and techniques. The very ability of the Dutch to 
negotiate with the Indonesian nationalists was conferred 
upon them by a British army, which broke the first wave 
of insurrection and gave the Netherlands time to muster 
and transport its forces. But for that intervention th 
liberation movement would be far stronger today, for | 
would have promptly spread outward from its Jav: 
stronghold to all parts of the empire. And while the 
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Dutch have negotiated an agreement with the national- 
t patty in Java and Sumatra, they have declared it 
‘legal in other territories. 

The same reluctance can be seen The Bur- 
nese crisis provoked by the June strikes was only solved 
by the entry into the interim regime of the powerful but 
noderate Anti-Fascist Peoples’ Freedom League. That 
party 1s now critical of Mr. Attlee’s proposal. Its with- 


-lsewhere. 


lrawal would put an end to British control in Burma, 
the fact. The case is differ- 
where racial divisions and the 


and London is well aware of 

t in British Malaya, 
existence of native sultanates have checked the growth of 
militant nationalist movement. Mr. Churchill's solu- 
tion, embodied in the MacMichael agrecments of 1945, 
was to compel the nine Malayan sultans to surrender 


their sovereignty to the British crown and so create 
in India. That 
arrangement provoked so much resentment that it had 


islands of conservative resistance, as 
to be abandoned. Nevertheless, the present plan again 
puts the native ‘ulbiie under the contro! of Britain and 
confers upon the high commissioner the powers of veto 
and government by decree. 
Malaya is daily 


Left-wing opposition in 
growing in strength. 

Open war rages in Indo-China, and the responsibility 
undoubtedly falls upon the French government, which 
has been unreasonably slow in carrying out the promises 
contained in the preamble to the new constitution. The 
situation in that Far Eastern colony is complex and ob- 
scure. The Viet Nam Party may have been unwise to 
demand the inclusion of southern Indo-China in one 
republic with the north. Yet the fear that Saigon, where 
something like a puppet regime has been installed, may 
serve as a military base for a counter-offensive is natural 
and justified. Nor is Viet Nam wrong in declaring that 
the summer conferences in Paris resulted in little more 


than unsatisfactory and conditional agreements. The 


present wave of insurrection will probably be broken, 
after which the Dutch pattern may be followed. Yet, in 
the brief run, 


If the Socialist movements of Europe fail to live up 
i 


Paris must surely yield. 


to their doctrines on colonial policy the result must be 
final defeat and, in all probability, total chaos in the Far 
East. It is a result which the more responsible leaders in 
the nationalist movements themselves wish to avoid. In 
India, the Socialist Nehru has declared that a free India 
would establish cooperative relations with Britain. The 
moderate U Aung San of Burma and the pro-Communist 
Ho Chi Minh of Indo-China have made similar state- 
ments, the reason for which is obvious. These leaders are 
They are 
men who wish to raise the living standards of 
ple and who know that this can 
taining trade with the West and drawing upon Western 
technical ability. At the same time, the European <aeaeni 
will suffer far less from the liquidation of their ¢ 


not merely advocates of liberty. progressive 
; .- 
heir peo- 


only be done by main- 


mpires 


5 


if they make possible close relations, based upon hibert) 
freely conceded, with their now rebellious dependencies. 

That defines the real problem, 
which the future of a Socialist Europe in part depends 
The East 


the military might of 


upon the solution of 


has thrown down its challenge not merely to 
the imperialist countries but to the 
vision and sincerity of the new political forces in Europe 
the Far Eastern scene offers a 
rished West- 


The transformation of 
superb economic opportunity to the impove 


ern powers, all of which need the stimulus of expanding 
markets. By ridding themselves of the military burden: 


imposed by the maintenance of empires the Western 


/ i 


peoples will be enabled to devote their vurces to the 


real task confronting them—rebuilding their shattered 


economies after a new and better model. 


What's Ahead for Labor? 


BY WILBUR H. BALDINGER 
W ashinegl 


LAWYER for the National Association of Manvu- 
facturers was having a note-comparing lunch with 


for the National Labor Relations Board. 


#, December 29 


a lawyer 


They got around, naturally, to labor and what the 
Eightieth Congress ought to do about it, 
and the N. A. M. man said he ha 


ra) ! se Pee a Se 
a lot of thought and desk work on the subject 


One thing on his drafting board, the N. A. M. man 


starting this 


week. d been p putting 


up big-union mm nopoly and 


al 
a 
na 
= 
3 


said, was a law b 
localizing labor-management misunderstandings. Any 
strike would be limited legally to a single union unit at 
the spot where the controversy developed; a national 
union would be forbidden to bring in help or to spread 
the walkout through other sectors of the affected in- 
The NLRB man asked if that sandal work both 


couldn't bring in strike-break- 


dustry. 
ways—so the struck plant 
ers or get other industrial aid in its time of trouble. The 
N. A. M. man said the point might be 


one, but that he hadn't got around to it yet. 


an imerestrng 


limate down here induces such 
Organized 


The heady Republican 
planning for domestic peace and tranquillity. 
almost anvt! 


labor is in for it; hing can happe non Capitol 


Hill, with the repressive tenets of a revived Case bill as a 
caiuie ; 
applauded by the press for its temper- 
convention conduct in 
resolutely refusing to demand outright revocation of the 


Wagner act. Senator Robert A. Taft. who seems to think 
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most labor leaders have crypts reserved for them in the 
o , } . 1~ | 
Kremlin wall, is characterized in the editorials as the 


} 2 {fe 


sane and sober new chairman of the strategic Senate 
Education and Labor Committee. Wasn't he the friend 
of labor who last spring turned back President Truman's 
plan to conscript railroad strikers? 

Mr. Truman himself, in his state-of-the-union mes- 
sage to Congress scheduled for January 6, is expected 
this time to give the labor question a on e-over-lightly 
treatment and not ask for legislative specifics. He prob- 
ably will suggest, however, that the government could 
use broader control—compulsory arbitration, say—in 
public-utility disputes which are damaging to the na- 
tional interest. With the advice of his Cabinet the 
President has figured that it would be somewhat pre- 
sumptuous vf a Democratic Administration to try to tell 
a Republican Congress what to do, and that the Congress 
will do what it wants to anyway. 

Labor itself has been curiously inert in the face of the 
impending onslaughts from the Hill. It has grown to 
take the National Labor Relations Act as a matter of 
course, forgetting the good old Republican years when a 
collective-bargaining right was something to be won 
with a ball bat at a picket barricade. Leaders of the 
A. F. of L. and C. I. O. can turn out a fighting speech at 
the drop of a gavel or the click of a mimeograph machine, 
crying that hard-won gains must be held. But now is a 
time for earnest study and close-in lobbying. 

Within labor only big, loud, aggressive Charles J. 
MacGowan, white-shocked president of the A. F. of L.'s 
big, loud, aggressive International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, has put the point publicly. His warning, a solo 
which did not even evoke echoes from other A. F. of L. 
and C, I. O. sections, was: Look, boys, we're going to 
get some labor legislation from the new Congress 
whether we like it or not. Wouldn't we be smart to do 
some work ourselves on legislation now, so that we will 
have a better chance of liking what we get? 

“Let us not only express the hope but make a contri- 
bution to a thorough study of the whole industrial prob- 
lem to see if it is not possible to pass legislation which 
will make strikes unnecessary except in very rare in- 
stances,". MacGowan, who is a Republican card-carrier, 
wrote in the December issue of the Botlermakers’ Journal. 
He deplored what he called the labor custom of ‘‘stand- 
ing in the middle of the road and shouting no to all 
attempts on the part of even sensible people to bring 
about the creation of permanent and capable legislation 
4or the adjustment of labor controversies.” 

Until MacGowan spoke out, no important labor figure 
had expressed any public interest in reviewing the law- 
books to devise measures which might be acceptable to 
the G. O. P. and at the same time save the Wagner act 
from rape—which otherwise seems as sure as the Re- 
publican invasion on January 3. President William Green 
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proposed to call an A. F, of L. legislative conference 
some time later in January, after Congress goes to wor 
on labor. A. F. of L. Legislative Representative Lewis G 
Hines, a rasp-voiced Republican, wasn’t drafting any 
suggestions for the lawmakers; he thought A. F. of L 
General Counsel Joseph A. Padway might be. Padway, 
preoccupied with his coming defense of Lewis in the 
Supreme Court, said he had no ideas; that was Hines’s 
department. The C. I. O. from Murray down was 
devoting its attention to wages; perhaps the Nationa! 
Lawyers’ Guild could do something about laws. 

Around the Senate Labor Committee it was figured 
that these would be among the minimum proposals en- 
acted, probably with Administration support: 

1. Establishment of emergency boards and arbitration 
procedures to handle national industrial crises in utilities 
—a broad category which is likely to be stretched to 
cover not only transportation and power but steel, coal, 
and communications. 

2. Revision of the Wagner act to permit employers to 
petition for collective-bargaining elections challenging 
already-won representation claims by unions—a device 
which could keep unions in a continuing rat race. 

3. Elimination of secondary boycotts by which an 
A. F. of L, union refuses to handle products of a C. I. O 
shop, and vice versa—an indefensible practice which 
neither organization has really tried to stop. 

4. Amendment of the Wage-Hour Act to settle the 
portal-to-portal pay issue—in which claims for more than 
a billion dollars in back overtime wages have already 
been filed joyously in the courts by unions. 

If these four points—and no more—are put over by 
Congress, labor will be getting off lucky. More almost 
certainly will be put over: the N. A. M.'s liberalized 
labor program for 1947 makes the following demands 

1. Abolish industry-wide bargaining and “joint wage 
action” affecting more than one employer. This would 
rip apart the structure of A. F. of L. craft unionism as 
well as the C. I. O. structure of industrial unionism. 

2. Ban strikes in any collective-bargaining area not 
directly involving “wages, hours, and working con- 
ditions.’ This would cover a nearly limitless area of 
“sympathy” walkouts and of any “feather-bedding or 
other work-restrictive demands.” 

3. Protect strike-breakers from mass picketing “and 
any other form of coercion or intimidation.” 

4, Emasculate “union-security” provisions of closed- 
shop contracts. 

There will be earnest but lonely voices raised on the 
Hill by such labor students as Senator James E. Murray 
of Montana, outgoing Democratic chairman of the 
Senate committee, and Senator Wayne Morse, Oregon 
Republican, warning Congress that extreme measures 
for the imposition of industrial peace may mean incite- 
ment to industrial warfare instead. The President prob- 
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ably can be counted on to veto any outrageous repression. 
The Supreme Court may have some sobering words for 
all hands in the Lewis injunction case. Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach and Conciliation Director Edgar L. War- 
ren will continue, somewhat wistfully, to promote their 
labor-management area-vonference formula for peace 


and good-will. 


But the rampant Republican lawmakers are in a mood 


for making new labor laws, veto of no veto, and they 
be made. When they get going, the A. F. of L. 
C. I. O. may find out tardily that boilermaker MacGowan 
had a sensible pre-session idea. By that time it may be too 
late for Bill Green or Phil Murray to do much more than 
scream at what Congress is doing to them. 


Chicago Dumps Kelly 


BY MILBURN P. AKERS 


Chicago, December 26 

HE Old Guard in Chicago, the once 

invincible Kelly machine, has de- 

fied the adage and surrendered. 

It did so when it indorsed for the Demo- 

cratic nomination for mayor an inde- 

pendent business man and civic leader, 

Martin H. Kennelly, who as a director 

of the Chicago Crime Commission has 

long been an active enemy of the Kelly 
administration. 

The machine surrendered to an aroused 
public opinion led by the crusading Chi- 
- Sun and the independent Datly 

News. But by indorsing Kennelly it was 

ible to upset the well-laid plans of Governor Dwight 
Green and Robert R. inlay editor and publisher of 
the Chicago Tribune, the leaders of the Republican Party 
hereabouts. In consequence Chicago, for the first time in 
half a century, is likely to elect as its next mayor—on 
April 10—a vigorous fighter against the corruption 
which has been associated with the city’s politics. 

Mr. Kennelly is president of Werner Brothers—Ken- 
nelly Company, a warehouse organization, and of Allied 
Vans, and is a cirector of Wilson and Company, the 
meat packers. He has never been identified with liberal 
causes, but liberals and independents have rallied to his 
support, considering his election a necessary first step in 

dding Chicago of machine government and the crime 


that has flourished under it. They lock to him to provide 
an administration that will tackle constructively Chicago's 
vast civic problems—housing, transportation, clean 
streets, and many others. Kennelly, they hope, may do for 
Chicago what the late James Couzens did for Detroit. 
Readers of The Nation may recall an article I wrote 
for it last spring called The Twilight of Boss Kelly. 


In that article I described the difficulties in which the 
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Mayor K 


Kelly machine was floundering—the ex- 
posure of its mishandling of the Chicago 
public schools and the increasing wrath 
of Chicagoans over its apparent inability 
to perform efhciently. 

The summer passed, and in the elec- 
tion campaign the Kelly machine was 
attacked with some energy by the Repub- 
licans. On November 5 it lost some but 
not all Cook County offices, holding its 
own in the city of Chicago. The Repub- 
however— Messrs. Green 


results and 


lican leaders, 
and McCormick—surveyed the 


ni me" decided that the machine, which had 
— really only been cracked, had been 
smashed. Before the official vote in the November 5 
elections had been procla med, they announced their can- 
didate for mayor, an obscure politician, Russell W. Root, 


who had served as county chairman during the cam- 


paiga. The Republican City Committee immediately 
and obediently ratified the selection. Root, a forty-nine 
year-old lawyer of little distinctice, is assistant state 
because the leaders 
started and that Kelly 


treasurer. He was chosen, patently, 
believed that a G. O. P. trend had s 
would be a push-over for anyone. 
Green and McCormick undoubtedly foresaw a city 
administration that would go along with their plans for 
1948. Had they disregarded 1948 and, concentrating 
upon Chicago and its needs, picked a Republican of the 
caliber of Kennelly, I believe that they could have looked 
forward to taking over the city on April 1. But they 
didn't. Instead, by their gross am opportunism they 
made a new 
The Democrats, bewildered by a November 5 re- 
ediate action but decided to follow a 


era possible for Chic: 
sults, took no imm 
policy of watchful waiting, since rt was not necessary for 
candidates to file for the February primary until early in 
January. While they were waiting, Chicago's inde- 
The Chicago Sun, branding Root a 


penden tts got Dusy. 


eC 


stooge for aspiring politicians, urged that some Repub- 
lican of stature enter the primary against him. The Daily 








ed for its political independence, took a sim- 
ilar position. But the Republican high command was un- 
uble to give up its dream of conquest. Root remained in 
the race, and Mayor Kelly, although nearing seventy-one, 
began to bestir himself. It looked as it Chicagoans 
would have to choose between Root, the creature of 
Green and McCormick, and Kelly, the machine boss. 
The machine Democrats now appointed a committee 
on candidates which promptly indorsed Mayor Kelly 
for reelection and then offered him full support. The 
Mayor, 


wish to retire and said the boys should go back and 


in somewhat ambiguous terms, spoke of his 
reconsider. The boys—with few exceptions his faithful 
henchmen over the years—did. It is at this point that the 
political experts begin to differ. Some contend that Kelly 
was all along intent on retirement and planning to sub- 
stitute some faithful retainer. Others are convinced that 
he was setting the stage to be drafted. 

Whatever his real attitude, the Chicago Sw came out 
with a blistering page-one editorial saying bluntly, 
“Kelly Won't Do.” It followed up this attack several 
g, documented denunciation of the 
Mayor's record, reciting his sins of omission and com- 
mission, and declaring plainly that if Chicago had to 
choose between Root and Kelly, the Sw would un- 
hesitatingly back an independent in the mayoralty con- 
test. The Daily News took a similar position. The Inde- 
pendent Voters of Illinois, a small but active group, 
announced that it would advise its followers to remain 
out of the primary contests so as to be eligible to sign 
petitions for an independent. 

Democratic leaders were now confronted with the fact 
that the only editorial support Kelly, or a Kelly hench- 
man, would get would be from the afternoon tabloid, the 
Chicago Times. The Sun (morning) and the News 
(evening) would be lost to them. The Tribune (morn- 
ing) had already come out for Root, and the fifth news- 
paper, Hearst's Herald-American (evening), was an un- 
known factor. 

Nevertheless, the machine leaders, after talking with 
the other ward committeemen, determined to offer the 
indorsement to Kelly again. Assembling at the City Hall 
to hear his decision, they were handed an 800-word 
statement in which the Mayor didn’t say yes and didn’t 
say no. More private conferences were held. William J. 
Tuohy, state’s attorney for Cook County, whose two- 
year regime has been marked by utter indifference to the 
machine's throttle-+hold upon the public schools and a 
willingness to let sleeping dogs lie, was tentatively sug- 
gested as the Kelly successor. 

At once.came blasts from the Sun and the Daily 
News: “Tuohy Won't Do.” The two newspapers men- 
tioned as alternative choices such independents as Major 
Paul Douglas, University of Chicago economist and 
Marine Corps hero, Martin Kennelly, and several other 


days later with a lon 


Democrats known to be independent of the machine 

The ward committeemen were again interviewed by 
the machine leaders. And here another factor must be 
taken into account. Jacob M. Arvey, a lawyer and long 
the leader of the Twenty-fourth Ward, the most ‘d 
liverable”’ of all the wards, had been named chairman o} 
the City Committee on his return from the Pacific wa: 
Jack, as he’s generally known, has become a political 
enigma. Always an organization man, he had grown 
wealthy long before the war. Above draft age, he had 
gone to war because he felt so strongly about the prin 
ciples at stake. When he returned after five years of 
service, he told many persons he had a new view on Iii 
and wished to use whatever political skills he had for a 
new day in Chicago, 

Most people accepted the new Arvey with a grain of 
salt, recalling his long service to the organization and 
his unusual ability as a machine leader. Today various 
persons who are fully informed about the maneuvering 
that went on before Kelly and Tuohy were downed and 
Kennelly put up, give full credit to Arvey. Whatever 
his motives, Arvey told the nominating committee after 
Kelly and Tuohy had both been blasted out of the run- 
ning that Kennelly must be named. And Kennelly, after 
some persuasive talk by Mr. Arvey, was, 

In accepting the indorsement Kennelly maintained his 
independence of the machine, said he was aware, and 
wanted the committeemen to be aware, that many of his 
ideas did not coincide with theirs, and recalled the three 
occasions on which he had participated in political con- 
tests in behalf of candidates opposed by the machine 
His stature in Chicago is such that few other than Re- 
publican partisans are concerned about his acceptance of 
machine support. He has also the support of avowed 
machine foes, such as the Swn and the News, and of 
many well-known liberals, including Major Douglas. So 
far the Communists are practically alone in questioning 
his selection. The Democratic organization, afflicted with: 
defeatism after the November reverses, has indicated an 
intention to go down the line. 

These rapid developments put Republican organization 
leaders in a quandary. Reports that Root would be with 
drawn and the G. O. P. equivalent of Kennelly substi- 
tuted circulated widely. Influential party leaders are 
understood to have offered support to several such Re- 
publicans, who refused to enter a contest against Ken- 
nelly. Had they been approached when Kelly or Tuohy; 
appeared to be the likely Democratic nominee, they 
might have consented. 

The machine, by surrendering, had taken out of thc 
campaign the one big issue on which Republican 
counted to win the victory—the machine. Simultaneous! 
James B. McCahey, stormy petrel of the School Boar: 
announced his resignation, effective with the ending of 
Mayor Kelly's term. So that issue, too, which would 
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save favored the Republicans, has been snatched from 
them. 

Root, flanked by a number of Governor Green's asso- 
ciates and advisers, recently held a press conference and 
nnounced he was in the race to stay. 

Most political »bservers corcede Kennelly 
ctory; they believe that Root was left in the race on the 
heory he might as well be the sacrifice. If that is the out- 
will have demonstrated that 


an easy 


me, Colonel McCormick 
his new role as boss, with Governor Green, of the 


9 


Illinois Republican Party he is hardly a sensational success. 
So far, the Tribune, taken off its editorial feet by the 
Kennelly 


the day-to-day developments in its news columns 


candidacy, has remained mute, reporting only 
has made no attacks upon Kennelly, and it has given 
Chicago one of the best jokes of the year. In printing 

the story of Kennelly’s indorsement by the organization, 
the Tribune allowed its writer to admit that Tuoly 
had been removed from consideration by editorial attacks 


“in two new spapers.”” 


Will Russia Stay in Germany? 


BY JOEL CARMi( 


Paris, December 15 
HE obscurity which has veiled the Soviet zone of 
Germany for so long has lately begun to be lifted. 
But our view of what is happening there has been 
istorted by the tendentiousness which marks the rela- 
ions of the great powers. The American press in par- 
ticular has used the meager data obtained as material for 
peculations about the aims of Soviet policy. Depressed, 
or exhilarated, by the relative industrial stagnation of 
vestern Germany, observers have been greatly struck by 
the undeniable resumption of economic activity in the 
Soviet zone: this has led to inflated quantitative estimates 
yn the one hand and rather misleading political conclu- 
sions on the other. 

One of the principal difficulties in determining the 
vend of the Soviet occupation arises from uncertainty 
ibout the proper perspective to apply. How long an 

ipation, that is to say, are the Russians planning for? 
Some light can be thrown on this question by a brief 
consideration of their removal of German capital equip- 
ment, about which so much has been said in Germany 
nd abroad. 

It is obvious that the amount of dismantling and 
transporting of factories carried out by the Russians will 
lepead on the actual time they intend to remain in Ger- 
many. The waste of the operation, after all, is enormous 
—it is estimated at from 50 to 80 per cent. And in addi- 
tion the removals place a tremendous strain on a 
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HAEL 
transportation system alrcady inadequate and partia 
crippicd by war-time destruction. Furthermore, the Rus 
sians, still suffering from their chronic shortage of tech- 
nical personnel, can scarcely expect German technicians 
to produce efficiently in Russia under the conditions of 
Virtual imprisonment in which they would have to work, 
since it would be inexpedient for the Soviet regime to 
allow them to participate in the privileges of tts own 
technical caste. 

The dismantling program, therefore, can be under 
stood only in reference to the j litical situation: it would 
be senseless for the Russians to incur the immense losses 
inevitable in wholesale removals if they were certain of 
retaining control of the area for a long time. They must 
have first applied the policy when they had no idea how 
long they would stay in Germany and in consequence 
took, very sensibly, the attitud le of the dk 2 in the manger 
even if they lost most of the value of the transported 
machinery, the Germans were not going to have it—or 
the Western powers either. 

But the Russians must have changed their minds a 
number of times. When they first advanced 
seems to have been to seize 


into Ger- 
many in 1944, their impulse 
every machine they could lay their hands on and cart it 
off. Officially, 
May 1, 1946, and there is no d 
of removals, at any rate, ye subsided. Some industrial 


terminated on 


however, this policy was 


oubt that the great wave 


nr 


plants have even been brought back and are producing 
for reparations; in these cases, no doubt, the bottlenecks 
encountered in Russia proved too staggering. However, a 


new outbreak of dismantlmg and removal began during 

the last week in October, and was generally linked with 

the disastrous defeat in the Berlin elections of the Sovict 

ms to me that the spasmod 

handling of this question indicates abrupt fluctuations of 
g 


sponsored Unity Party. It sec 


mae opinion and the absence of a long-range, carefully 
i < < 4 


ed-out plan. At the same time there is a great deal 


a ot ly which I shall present later, supy porting the 








1O 


theory that the Russians now intend a lengthy and in- 


creasingly intrenched occupation, 
GERMANY PRODUCES, RUSSIA CONSUMES 
The purely physical effects of Russian occupation 
seem fairly clear. About half the total industrial capacity 
of the zone has been transferred to Russia, but what is 
left of its resources in labor and capital is being thor- 
This 


accounts of course for the somewhat naively enthusiastic 


oughly exploited; nothing is going to waste 


reports of foreign correspondents who have been taken 
on conducted tours. Employment is “full,” in contrast to 
the situation in the western zones; there is even a certain 
shortage of labor, with extensive employment of women. 
The lack of raw materials has not had the paralyzing 
effect on production experienced in the west: coal is 
imported from Poland, partly in exchange for German 
potash, and various other raw materials, chiefly leather, 
wool, and cotton, are sent in by the Russians. Of German 
raw materials more than two-thirds is allocated to the 
manufacture of goods for reparations; a large portion of 
what remains is appropriated by the occupation forces. 

It is generally admitted that between 70 and 80 per 
cent of all current production is sent directly to Russia; 
the Russians explain, quite plausibly, that part of this 
is taken as reparations and part as payment for the raw 
materials they contributed. Of the 20 per cent allocated 
to the Germans, the great bulk must go into the black 
market immediately, since very little is seen in normal 
channels. Some of it has been taken back again by the 
Russians, According to some estimates not more than 
one-twenticth of the goods produced actually stays in the 
zone for local German consumption or for barter with 
other zones or foreign countries. 

The failure of the Soviet authorities to keep accounts 
of goods actually delivered to them, or at any rate to 
publish such accounts, has bewildered the Germans and 
caused frequent displays of temper in the Allied Control 
Council. The Germans have no notion how much they 
have already paid or how long it may be necessary 
for them to go on paying. Nor will they be in any posi- 
tion to contest the evaluation eventually made by the 
Russians. 

With respect to food, though the Red Army still lives 
off the country, farm produce is not overtly transported 
to Russia. ‘The Red Army simply has a priority on what- 
ever is available, and since the zone as a whole is an area 
of food surplus—while the British and American zones 
are harassed by a shortage—this does not arouse too 
much dissatisfaction, 

SOVIET GRIP ON INDUSTRY AND TRADE 

The closely knit control of industry in the Russian zone, 
while similar to the state planning in the Soviet Union, 
has had exclusively short-term objectives. After produc- 
tion was resumed by the Russians, all establishments 
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employing more than ten workers were registered and 
instructed to draw up lists of what goods they mig) 
expect to produce in 1946 and what their requireme: |; 
in raw materials would be. The facts thus obtained were 
then combined into a general plan by the central admin- 
istration for industry. But there was no element of ‘'re- 
construction” in the plan. Its purpose was simply to ex- 
ploit the available resources as efficiently as possible; it 
was not a project for production as in the Soviet Union 
but a schedule of the capacity to produce. 

The economic administration of the zone is planned 
and directed by a central agency in Berlin, at the head of 
which is a German secretary of state closely supervised by 
the Russians. Provincial offices carry out the directives of 
this central administration, which is in turn under the 
control of the Soviet military headquarters in Karlshorst 
Direct control is exercised by Moscow over factories pro- 
ducing for the Red Army in Russia and Germany; these 
are run under the supervision of joint boards of army 
oflicers and Soviet officials. Karlshorst control extends to 
factories taken over by individual Lander and provinces 
and now regarded as German state property. ‘Theoret: 
cally they are supposed to have belonged to former 
Nazis, but the law legalizing their confiscation was 
framed loosely enough to apply to practically any factory 
War potential, for instance, is held to cover any goods 
manufactured for the Wehrmacht, however innocuous 

Most key industries except food processing are to be 
controlled by the newly formed Sovict Industrial Cor 
poration, which has taken over the factories the Russians 
once earmarked for dismantling and transfer and then 
decided to keep in operation on German soil. These fa 
tories have become Soviet property, and since they are 
expected to be shipped eventually to the Soviet Union, 
the corporation is regarded as an interim measure. It is 
the holding company for the factories under its control, 
and operates through a number of joint German-Russian 
industrial associations, each of which has charge of one 
industry. Textiles, chemicals, engineering, solid and 
liquid fuels, and public utilities are known to come 
within the scope of these associations. 

To boil the matter down, the Soviet Industrial Cor 
poration is a vital element in a series of widespread inter- 
locking cartels. Although Russian plans for it are 
supposed to be still rather unsettled, with some diver- 
gence of opinion between Karlshorst and Moscow, 
there can be no doubt that the Russians have established 
in their zone a complex of quasi-nationalized industries 
which has every prospect of remaining a permanent fea- 
ture of the emerging economic structure. 

Among the banks confiscated by the Russians afte: 
their entry into Germany was the Garantie- und Kredit- 
bank of Berlin, all the funds of which had been in the 
possession of the Russian Foreign Trade Bank. Las‘ 
September this bank was reactivated with a capital ot 
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50,000,000 Reichsmarks, and it is now controlled bi 
ree Russian directors aided by a German chief clerk. 
1s supposed to hand! 

ndered by the Russian state c fporations set up in the 


terms of Law No. 124. In addition, 
is to be re- 


- a 
le th compre 


S viet zone under i 
terzonal trade, now extremely complicated, 

ived and simplified, and at some time in the future the 
nk is to act as a clearing-house for all foreign Cx- 

inge, 

yns in the Soviet 


1 . ? .1I. 
Since the principal industrial installati 


e are to be administered by these state corporations, 


1 
| 


further, this great complex of industrial 


enter 


nd since, 
ses is to be consolidated for all interzonal and foreign 


mmerce under the direction of a bank controlled by 


} | 
it seems clear that all 


Russian Foreign Trade Bank, 
nterzonal trade within Germany and all trade between 
oreiga countries and the Soviet zone will become part 
t the foreign trade of the Soviet Union. It would be 
lificult to overestimate the eventual importance of this 
iministrative-economic device. Superimposed on th« 
1ajor enterprises of the zone, it may easily serve to in- 

grate the zone into the whole nationalized economy 
tablished since the war in the border areas of the Soviet 
Union, if not into that of the Soviet Union itself. 
We now have a picture of how Russian economic plan- 
ing, spurred by an insatiable demand for goods of all 
nds and undisturbed by any anxiety about future com- 
etition—compare the British reluctance to reestablish 
German automobile production because 
tion it might offer to domestic makes—has enabled the 
issians to turn the zone into a convenient and entirely 


of the compe 


bordinate addition to their own system of production. 
hose who have voiced misgivings about the resump- 


‘this plant for arms production and 


pro iuctivity On sO Massive 


be reassured by the 


tron of G ycrman 


evident intention of the Soviet 


authorities to suck the last « drop from the maimed and 

emasculated economic organism they have revivified. In 

view of the facts presented above it secms pean as 
i 


so ; 
likely that Soviet occupation of the Russian zone o 


Germany will be practically permanent 


ARMAMENT PLANTS ON GERMAN SOII 
~ 
This likelihood is enormously reinforced by a de 
' r’ a } - + 
ve ment in a different sphere. namely 1e incontes 
Lr 4 ] 


pie production oOo: armaments, which received such wid 
RT; o. > A sionic? "The 
SUD LK y last Aus USi The 


» Ru _ lasesnc fF 2¢ tn FeOmMnt 
y he \ussians auring the war to remove 
c 


[ immense effort expended 
by their arms 
a beyond the Urals has now been 
their present reasons for carrying on production for 
reparations on German soil apply 
facture of arms. Moreover, extended as it is 


equally to the manu 
into Europe 
as far as Lower Austria and Thuringia, Russia could 


not expect its crippled transport system to make trans 
Ural production av vailable. 

The report that V-2 rockets are now being 
factured in the great German under 
Nordhausen and Nie edersachswerfen, 


so far as it is simply a 


manu- 
ground factories at 
east of Cassel, 

demonstration that Russia, like 
its military estab- 
But the fact that 
experimentation is 


the other great powers, is keeping u 


lishment, is not particaitacly sianiicent. 


located in Germany and is being operated with Geman 


technical personnel suggests s that once again the Soviets 


are thinking in terms of a prolonged occupation. 


Certainly they would never evacuate the area leaving a 


resuscitated Gcrman government in possession of a sub 


- 4 
stantial war-maki g@ apparacs 
a | 


The Cross and the Circle 


BY CAREY McWiILLI 


Montreal, December 26 

ECENT events in Canada point to the formation of 
a new and, it seems at first blush, curious political 
alliance between the Social Credit movement of 
Alberta, with its marked overtones of Protestant funda- 
mentalism, and dissident elements among the French 
Canadian Catholics of the Province of Quebec. Curiously 
anti-Semitism is one of the issues upon which 


; Bebere this year 


enough, 
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AMS 
the Jews of Canada never thought that their detractors 
in Quebec—notably the remnants of Adrien Arcand’s 
National Socialist Christian Party of the thirties—migihi 
possibly form mon front with the fanatical move- 
ment that had its rise in the cattle country of the West. 
In the the Blox 
Populaire nor the Social Credit movement succeeded 
clecting any candidates in the Province of Quebec. Bui 
that the combined vote of 


a COr 


} 


federal elections of 1945 neither 


leaders of both parties noted 
suthaent 


have elected one or more members of Parliament. 


in some constituencies to 
As a 


of leaders of 


their nominees was 


the election a number 
visited Alberta 


result, shortly after 


the Bloc Populaire to address Social 


Credit audiences. In a spirit of reciprocity, sever 
Social Credit leaders, including a non-French-speak 








Mormon, vv 1 Quebec and addressed Bloc 
[ re. When a by-election was scheduled 
for the Pontiac constituency in Quebec this summer, 
neither the Bloc Populaire nor the Social Credit move- 
ment proposed candidates, but elements from both 


groups supported the nominee of a mew movement, 
the Union des Electeurs. This organization was pointedly 
reférred to as a “movement,” not a party, with the 
accompanying explanation that the people of Quebec 
were against political parties in principle and wanted a 
movement without a formal policy or program—a move- 
ment, it was said, that would follow the mandates of the 
people as articulated from time to time. The nominee of 
the new organization, Raymond Caouette, proceeded to 
win the by-election in Pontiac. But once in Parliament, 
Caouette quickly announced that in general he would 
vote with his Social Credit colleagues from Alberta. 

On December 23 the Union des Electeurs threw their 
candidate into the Richelieu-Verchéres by-election. He 
was impressively beaten by the government candidate 
but managed to poll three times the vote of his Progres- 
sive Conservative opponent, whose party constitutes the 
official opposition in the federal Parliament. 

An offshoot of this curious alliance—if it is, in fact, 
an alliance—is the newspaper Vers Demain, which has 
been published for about a year in the Province of 
Quebec. Copies are not available on the newsstands, and 
“non-Aryans” who send in $2 for a year’s subscription 
have their checks returned, without comment. Today 
Vers Demain claims a paid-up circulation of 70,000. 
I was informed, however, that its actual circulation is 
probably not in excess of 35,000. What makes the 
appearence of this sheet a matter of some general interest 
is that it has been consistently anti-Semitic. For example, 
it has just concluded the serial publication of the good 
old “Protocols of the Elders of Zion.” Vers Demain is 
the official organ of the Union des Electeurs, and in the 
official organ of Social Credit it is referred to as “‘our 
French-language publication.” 

Those familiar with the background of the Social 
Credit movement will not be surprised to learn of its 
anti-Semitic tinge. Its prophet, Major C. H. Douglas, in 
one of his early tracts, “The Control and Distribution of 
Production,” wrote that he was impressed with the 
“quriously circumstantial evidence” which, to his think- 
ing, seemed to confirm the authenticity of the Protocols. 
Years later, when the forged character of the documents 
had been established beyond question, Major Douglas 
wrote in “Social Credit” that the “authenticity of the 
document is of little importance; what is interesting 
about it is the fidelity with which the methods by which 
such enslavement [of the world—by Jews} might be 
brought about can be seen reflected in the facts of every- 
day experience.” This was also the position of Father 
Coughlin, In common with many movements in Canada 
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which have advocated new monetary systems to comb. 
the power of “the international bankers,” Social Credi: 
propaganda has always had overtones of anti-Semitisin, 


and the movement employs verbal and other symbo!; 


strikingly reminiscent of those which Philip La Follette 
made use of in Wisconsin. The principal symbol of So. 
Credit is the cross and the circle; members form it w: 
their hands at public meetings. 

One of the Social Credit members of Parliame: 
Norman Jacques, from northern Alberta, is an act 
vocal, explicit anti-Semite. Last July 29 Jacques spoke 
an anti-Semitic meeting in Chicago at which the cha. 
man was Frederick Kister. Jacques has been praised by 
Gerald L. K. Smith as an ‘‘outstanding crusader against 
internationalism, communism, and Zionism,” and has 
spread volumes of anti-Semitic material upon the records 
of the Canadian Parliament's deliberations. Samples 0! 
his tirades against Jews may be found in John Roy Car! 
son's new book, ‘The Plotters.” Although they have 
been asked by the leaders of Canadian Jewry on numer- 
ous occasions to repudiate Jacques, officials of the Soci! 
Credit movement of Alberta have thus far declined to do 
so. Jacques, they reply, “is a sick man...he has heart d 
ease ... he may die any moment’’; besides, Social Cred 
is a movement, not a party, and as such is unable to di; 
cipline its adherents. Yet the official organ of the move- 
ment has referred to the Niirnberg trials as “a bruta! 
form of Jewish revenge,” and has argued that the Allic; 
should not “starve the Aryan people of Germany.” I wa; 
told, in fact, that the main difference between Jaques 
and the other leaders of Social Credit is that he always 
refers to “Jewish international bankers,” while his mo 
reticent colleagues say “international bankers.” Im 
plicit in the Social Credit ideology is the distinction 
between “productive capital’’ and ‘‘predatory capital,” 1 
distinction which tends to turn into one between “Gen 
tile” and “Jewish” capital. 

Different as they are in religion and descent, the fol- 
lowers of the Social Credit movement in Alberta an! 
of the Bloc Populaire in Quebec are alike in sever! 
respects. Both movements are conspicuously negative 10 
character: they have been “‘against’’ nearly everything 
—Bretton Woods, UNRRA, the United Nations, the 
British, the Communists, the international bankers, the 
Jews, foreigners, and so on. Thinking in both movement! 
is replaced by faith in a hodgepodge of nostrums. Bo"! 
feed upon the discontents of the lower middle class. ! 
is worth noting that the Catholic church has expressed 
no opposition to its members joining the Social Creu: 
movement. A Social Credit—Bloc Populaire fusion is 10! 
essentially improbable, as witness the collaboration be- 
tween Father Coughlin and Gerald L. K. Smith in ¢! 
thirties. Given a period of economic depression ani 
widespread despair, such a fusion might have gre: 
political consequences. 
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E FIND in the Journal of the American Med:- 


cal Association of November 30, 1946, a para- 
gtaph which seems to announce the coming of 
one of the greatest victories of mankind. It says: “Strepto- 
mycin is an anti-bacterial agent which possesses the 


unique ability to inhibit the growth of Myccbacterium 


tuberculosis in vivo, both experimentally and clinically. 


The manifestations of ae eS may be suppressed 


both in experimental animals and in man, with at least 


temporary retardation of the pathological processes as 
judged by objective criteria.” 
is based on two years of 


t 


treatment of one hundred patients with various types of 


This cautious statement 
tuberculosis in the Mayo Clinic, one of the world’s out- 
standing scientific institutions. Drs. H. Corwin Hin- 
William H. Feldman, and Karl H. Pfuetze had 
already been credited, in 1940, with being able to arrest 


shaw, 


experimental tuberculosis in guinea pigs te sulfa drugs 


 o) 


(promin, diasone, promizole). But the clinical use of 
these drugs was not feasible. In 1944, after streptomycin 


was developed by Schatz, Bugie, and Waksman, it was 
tested by the newly perfected methods of the Mayo 
Clinic, and its superior therapeutic potentialities were 
recognized promptly. 

Streptomycin has in recent weeks become available for 
civilians, but physicians need to acquife more experi- 
ence with the drug before they can make full use of it. 
For the time being it is recommended only for those 
patients who do not respond to conventional therapeutic 
methods. Great amounts are required forthe treatment 
of a case of tuberculosis. Toxic by-effects have been ob- 
served. The acquisition of artificial resistance to the drug 
is to be considered. But Dr. Hinshaw and his coworkers 

“Streptomycin is recommended for more extensive 
trial in treatment of many forms of tuberculosis because 
of defixitely and consistently encouraging results.” 

In spite of the fully justified reservations of the Mayo 
physicians in regard to the immediate usefulness of 
treptomycin, the tremendously important fact remains 
that for the first time in history a drug has proved 
cflicacy 


against this scourge of man, and we can safely 


foresee the final extinction of the disease. 
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The End of Tuberculosis? 


BY MARTIN GUA 


{PERT 


Tuhercuk 


this ce 


sis has been slowly but stcad: 


ly declining i in 


untry for several decades. Simulianeously with the 
in the Journal of the A. M. A., the 


November issue of the Statistical Bulletin of the Metr 


exciting si 
< 


femeon 
afemecnt 


politan Life Insurance Company says: “Through a well- 


} " 9 , + 
coordinated and vigorous attack it should be possible 
virtually to eliminate tuberculosis as a cause of death in 
our country within a generation.” The death rate from 


the disease in the United States has been lowered four- 


fifths since the turn of the century rom about 200 to 


about 40 per 100,000. “In large areas of the country 


} 


the tuberculosis problem has already been reduced to 


almost negligible five states the death 


< 


proportions.’ In 
rate has dropped to well below 20 per 100,000: in 
Utah, 12. Fort 


had a tuberculosis death rate under $0 in 1944: only 


where it is lowest, it is only y-three states 


twenty states were in this category in 1934 
There are various reasons for this brilliant success 
Facilities for detecting existing cases in the carly stages 


have multiplied. testis have become routine in 


X-ray 
health examinations, and pe 
Militan 


y-service Cxaminagsrons, 


rrodic check-ups have become 


more frequent. too, have 


been of benefit. Fewer active cases diminish the chances 


of infection. Living conditions on the whole have im- 


proved, and hygienic and nutritional! standards are higher. 


There has been progress in medical and nursing care, and 


the newly organized Tuberculosis Division of the United 


States Public Health Service has been doing much useful 


wor 


‘ 


However, tuberculosis is by no means stamped out, 


Even now it takes more than $0,000 lives a vear in this 


Toon _ ; abel « _ _ — x sonal § oés 
country. Tuberculosis is still a serious cause of disability 


st productive years of men and women. It is the 


principal cause of death among white nie between 


the ages of twenty and thirty-four, and ranks second only 


in white males from twenty to thirty-nine. 


to accl iden 
More han prot oniee) of all deaths among colored males 


in the broad age group of ten to thirty-four years are due 


to tuberculosis. 
ability 
years, 


The 
twenty-five 
mankind can help revive our 
species. Tuberculosis is now rampant in many countries, 


we can break the power 
we can break it ev 


especially in war-torn Europe. If 


of this infection in America. everyu here 
A life 


would be a better life 


Senater bua * 
a trucy heroic 


unburd 
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goal for the community of man. 


ened by such a cruel disease 
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Emily Greene balch 


BY JOHN HERMAN RANDALL, Jr. 


MILY GREENE BALCH, who together with Dr. 

John R. Mott was on November 14 awarded the 

Nobel peace price, is the first graduate of the 
editorial staff of The Natron to receive that honor. Dur- 
ing 1916-17 she was actively associated with Oswald 
Garrison Villard and other distinguished liberals in the 
Committee against Militarism, which carried on a vig- 
orous campaign to prevent American entry into the war. 
She kept up her active opposition to the war, and in 
1918 the trustees of Wellesley College, where she was 
professor of economics and social science, refused to 
renew her appointment. Despite her twenty-two years of 
distinguished teaching, the principle of academic tenure, 
already shaken by her progressive economic views, was 
not strong enough to withstand the war fever—though 
the decision was narrow and President Pendleton and all 
the alumnae trustees supported her. The Balch case was 
one of the outstanding violations of academic freedom 
during the First World War. 

Mr. Villard, who had a high opinion of her scholarly 
attainments and of her accurate and discriminating judg- 
ment, seized the chance to add her to the editorial staff 
of The Nation. He and the group he had gathered about 
him were then at the height of their crusade for a just 
peace settlement that could be maintained. Miss Balch 
made especially valuable contributions to the Interna- 
tional Relations Section, which was a keen weapon 
in this historic fight. She left The Nation in 1919 to take 
up her life work in Geneva with the Women’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom. 

In her association with the Nation group Miss Balch 
acted both as the ardent advocate of specific causes and 
as the informed expert bringing exact knowledge to bear 
on international issues. This double role was continued 
in her life-long devotion to the detailed problems of 
creating peace. In the peace movement she has been 
above all the practical and realistic scholar. She is con- 
scious of the number of different channels through which 
men can cooperate and distrusts sweeping governmental 
action from the top. She has always found special promise 
in the international administration of matters of common 
interest—in various kinds of functional international “‘au- 
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thorities’’ or trusteeships to deal with specific problem: 

In disagreement with The Nation of 1919 Emil; 
Balch was a supporter of the League of Nations, From 
the outset she felt that even enlightened public opinion 
must work through existing political organizations cap- 
able of dealing with concrete political issues. With all its 
limitations, the League was a going concern, an instru- 
ment for dealing with a multitude of international prob- 
lems. In the course of these activities the League could 
develop habits of cooperation that might be extended to 
wider political relations. This experience of the League, 
she recognizes, has not been lost; and the opportunity 
of acquiring more is the greatest promise of the United 
Nations. ‘What is needed,’’ she pointed out last Novem. 
ber, “is exactly the sort of thing the Economic and Social 
Council and the UNESCO stand for—namely, human, 
tolerant, elastic cooperation in which the threat of war 
is as inappropriate as it is in any civilized undertaking 
I hope we are not going to try a federal world state, but 
instead a complex interweaving of functional arrange- 
ments for common interests.” 

In company with a remarkable group of coworkers at 
the Geneva headquarters of the Women’s Internationa! 
League, Emily Balch devoted much work to specif 
issues of international government, in close cooperation 
with experts in the League Secretariat and with many 
European statesmen of good-will. She planned many 
international congresses of women and helped organize 
conferences on drug control, the internationalization of 
aviation, and above all disarmament. She undertook some 
ten ‘peace missions’’ to investigate problems of interna- 
tional tension on the spot. Her most successful one, wit! 
Paul H. Douglas in 1926 to Haiti, undoubtedly helped 
to bring about the withdrawal of the American occupa- 
tion forces. 

The Nobel peace prize, while usually given to states- 
men whose official position has made it not too difficult 
for them to work effectively for peace, has also been 
bestowed on representatives of those unofficial organiza- 
tions whose work has prepared the ground for govern: 
mental action. In honoring Bertha von Suttner, Jane 
Addams, and Karl von Ossietzky the Nobel Commitice 
has recognized how much private citizens can contribute 
to the conditions for international peace. 

It is interesting to note that of the three women who 
have won the award, Jane Addams and Emily Balc), 
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|5—a group of pioneers in the movement for women’s 
its who tried to stop the war, and almost succeeded. 
has through the years enlisted the support of eminent 
lers among women—Jane Addams from America, 

Gustava Heymann, Yella Hertzka, and Gertrud 
er from Central Europe, Gabrielle Duchéne and Mme 
ind from France, Helena Swanwick and Catherine 
Marshall from England. Like Emily Balch, most of these 


Z 


man have not been absolute pacifists. The Europeans 

> in the main been Socialists, opposed alike to war 

1 to the social conditions that breed it. They naturally 
und themselves in the forefront of the fight against 
ism. The prominent role played by the W. I. L. in 

1¢ resistance movements, and especially in working out 
methods of non-violent opposition, was undoubtedly in 


TIT. A Workable Housing Program 


; HE government's policy in housing has been to 

have no policy. Each new emergency has spawned 

a new proposal; each proposal has had to be 
shaped to suit the more vocal pressures. Fifteen billion 
dollars of federal commitments for housing have brought 
forth a maze of laws, regulations, and pronouncements 
that have allayed public clamor for a time, raised hopes, 
and in the end left the housing problem unsolved. 

n treating the problem again as an emergency we only 
set the stage for a new emergency and speed its arrival. 
Mounting sales prices threaten soon to start another 
epidemic of foreclosures. We are assured that houses 
will spring up as soon as materials are available, but 
none that are built will be within the reach of the rank 
and file. Homeless veterans are becoming unmanageable. 
The makeshift houses now being hastily put up to meet 
the immediate deficit of four million dwelling units will 
leave us with as painful a hangover as ever followed an 
orgy of jerry-building. 

The only way the housing crisis can be met is through 
public building operations; yet this solution remains un- 
Mentioned and unmentionable. If local communities and 
the 800 local housing authorities were given the signal 
to build houses for veterans and others, land would 
Quickly be purchased, mass production inaugurated, and 
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of Housing.” This article is the last of a series on the 
f ousing problem in America 
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the mind of the Nobel Committee in honoring its inter- 
, Emily Balch. 

Miss Balch is well fitted to be a symbol of the whole 
body of voluntary workers for peace througho 


national president 


a the 


world. Never the narrow partisan of a single method, 
she has always g 


different sh ides of 


ladly cooperated with organizations of 
Opinion, convinced 


{ that all 


are needed in the work of constructing peace and that 


very 


in a pluralistic and not too centralized movement they 
can learn much from one another. With her dry and 
kindly sense of humor, her modesty, her integrity of 
mind, and above all with that priceless quality of spiritual 
intensity and vision, she has won the respect of sincere 
workers for peace everywhere. And in her they have all 
received recognition, 


Homeless America 


BY CHARLES ABRAMS 


labor used efficiently. Plans and specifications wou!d 


be integrated, parts standardized. Materials wou'd 
be purchased in bulk; the complete outputs of factories 
would be contracted for; millions of standardized pars 
would be turned out on mass order rger self-contained 


neighborhoods would replace the current mushroom de 


velopments. Instead of waiting for little builders to 
select small sites at random, then subservientl, 

into the area with costly schools, streets, and utilitie 
the cities could plan their growth in advance, bring new 
neighborhoods into being where they should be. If spec- 
ulative profit were eliminated, interest reduced to the 
going government rate, amortization period 
extended, homes could be built at prices within reach of 
veterans and others in the midd! 


What, then, holds us back? In the 


e-income group 
main it is the 
_ - 7 +43 h.+ } m4 : =e | . mAs 
acceptance or the myth that the end of hostilities mea 
t 


From nov 


the end of the public’s right to build housing 


“+c , sare! x +o — 
on, according to the myth, we must revert to pre-war 


practices and depend for our houses on the two-by-four 
builder—anything else would be socialism. Yet if fifte 
months after the war's end we can prosecute Joha ! 


> 4 } = sem www e s hve ; 7 1 etesi-a 
Lewis and his union in an effort to stop the coai Strik 


1 , a? + a > + ore _* _— 
why do not the government's war-time powers authorize 
it to build houses? What stops government from bui! 


’ + 


ing for returning veterans as it did for war workers 
' , 
2CKI 


ha : 
; } al r=’ 
has long been 


10wled ged that the war powers ma 


en a 
employed for the period of reconstruction. We are using 
t i 

; ' 

those powers in moving temporary houses, giving pre 
i . 4 

mium payments to materials manufacturets, and 

-ouraginge prefabrication. Yet any of 1 wi fared 

couraging prefabrication et any ofhcial who dared 

Suggest home Oullding Dy pub iwencies would De 

automatically classed as anti-capuitalist 








I vernment intervention 1s $o- 


Lhe question whether g 
cialist or Capitalist in principle hinges upon three things: 
(1) whether the activity is affected with a broad general 
it whether the government's action competes 
v effort; (3) whether the intervention, if in 


fact competition will 


, 
be only temporary, as 
during the war or 
: other emergency 
| The provision of 
_: decent shelter at rents 
returning veterans can 
afford, like slum clear- 
ance and low-rent 
housing, has long been 
« upheld as a public 
function. These activi- 


ties do not compete 





with private effort, for the private builder will not under- 
take them. Even Adam Smith conceded it to be the 
proper function of government to build those public 
works ‘which could never repay the expense to the in- 
dividual. 

Judged by the most rigid criterion, namely, that it must 
benefit private enterprise rather than contribute to the 
general welfare, construction of houses by public agencies 
meets the test. In the building of homes the predominant 
private functions are not those exercised by the specula- 
tive builder but by the factories that supply the materials, 
the labor that puts them together, and the contractors 
and subcontractors who organize and superintend the 
work. The builder simply acquires the land and activates 
various private skills and agencies to create the finished 
product. His is usually a transient interest; his investment 
is small. In fact, under the arrangements set up by 
the Federal Housing Administration, home building 
has become a wholly publicly financed operation mas- 
querading as private enterprise. If, instead of maintaining 
this fiction, public agencies hired the more competent 
builders to act as their agents, no participants in the 
industry would be displaced and the home buyer would 
get better value for his money. The stock attack on all 
public ventures is that they are not so efficient 2s private, 
but the private builder can hardly boast of his success. 
Local housing authorities, on the other hand, though 
they have been in existence only for a decade, must be 
credited with one of the best performances in the history 
of public operations. 

A public building program would not preclude private 
home building for sale or rental. Some of the land assem- 
bled by a public agency could well be resold for private 
undertakings. Nor does public building preclude private 
ownership. Having built the houses, the public agency 
could dispose of them as the federal government has 
done with its war housing. The larger projects could 
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be sold to mutual-ownership corporations, private invest. 
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ors, or the tenants themselves, with preierenc 





veterans. 
A public but 


remedy for the present housing crisis, but it is not 4 





lding program offers the only immediate 






Other reforms must be sought concurrently 





cure-all 
Definite long-range plans should be formulated for the 





rebuilding of our cities as befits our wealth, energy, and 





culture. All urban slums should be cleared in fifteer 

























years and good subsidized housing provided for the dis. A MI 
placed occupants. The Wagner-Eilender-Taft bill is ; Lf 
start in this direction and should be passed without dela; punters 
Rural slums should also be cleared and rural housesf pent 
repaired through federal aid. 7 tars 
Home ownership must be placed on a sound b onan 
‘Well-built homes in sound neighborhoods, proper pity 
financed and carrying low interest rates, would forti! cota 
the home-ownership investment. The owner rather thiol... contis 
the lender must be protected against fortuitous default de res 
A sound mortgage system must be devised. Though oul still harc 
whole economic system has been influenced by the un-f§of the p 
precedented expansion of mortgage debt, no real efforff Althor 
has been made to analyze the system’s impact or correcfh "0s, tri 
its defects. Federal supervision is essential. The curren: nandate 
unconscionable interest rates on government-insurce “CSS | 
mortgages should be reduced. Obsolete mortgage law: he. 
should be revised, foreclosure costs lessened, cumbrougy, a layte 
procedures eliminated, persecution of owners throug! atil the 
deficiency judgments banned. Freer competition on morfRe trad 
gage loans should be established and lobbying by thine pove 
government-insured lending institutions prohibited. noking I 
The present G. I. Bill of Rights should be replaccdfmittee, ha 
by a program meeting the needs of all veterans- pf the ri 
farmer and the city dweller, the Negro and the whitpon him 
man, the able and the disabled. The current arrangs{f@™probabl 
ment is a vicious device enabling veterans to buy home“ identi 
most of them cannot keep. Local authorities should built’ ats 7” 
the houses with federal aid and without profit. wae 
Only a politically irresponsible government will PORE 
the welfare of an industry that cannot fulfil its functiof& ic. yin) 
in society above the welfare of the people. If citcunfi...men 


stances make it impossible for private enterprise to su: 
ply some essential of life, it is the duty of governme: 
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oreign cor 








to intervene. When private enterprise again oper.tq@er the go 
adequately, then and only then is it time for the gowPhich tarit 
ernment to withdraw. terested 

fom indus 





During the war the government built not only hou 
ing, directly through private contractors, but plants f 
war industries. It took this action because it could ¢ 


foluminous 
Bustry, for 









nie ; - ,-Peduction i 
the job quicker and better than private enterprise. vs 
one considered it a challeage to our way of life. Is i.) 7 
logic that dictates government building in a war emer; Cheney 
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ency less forceful in a post-war emergency? The botu 
neck in housing production is not the materials shortag 
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but a misconception of the functior 
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EVERYBODY’S 
BUSINESS 


BY KEITH HUTCHISON 


Fighting for Tariffs 


A MERICAN delegates to the recent 
[\ ference of the International Trade Organization en- 
uuntered a good deal of skepticism about the ability of the 
ent Administration in Washington to implement its own 
posals for the freeing of world trade. How far was the 
ited States 


*s were apt to ask, in lowering its own tariff walls? Was it 


7 
. 


ogres }i) — 


preparatory con- 


prepared to go, representatives of other coun- 


ing to plan for a permanent import balance so as to 


iit foreign creditors to pay their debts to America 2nd 
American goods? It was not easy to pro- 
i¢ reassuring answers to such questions; it has become 


| harder to do so since the elections and the remobilization 


yntinue buying 


the protectionist storm troopers. 

Although the tariff was in no sense involved in the elec- 
s, triumphant Republicans have been quick to claim a 
andate to end the Administration's efforts to reduce tariff 
irriers the world over through negotiations authorized by 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. Senator Butler of 
Nebraska has written to Under Secretary of State William 
Clayton demanding a suspension of such negotiations 
itil the Congress has ‘an opportunity to write a new for- 
gn trade policy” to replace the “lame-duck” program of 
government. Representative Daniel A. Reed, second 
ng Republican on the House Ways and Means Com- 
e, has drafted a bill which would deprive the President 
the right to make new reciprocal agreements and call 
him to cancel all existing ones. Although it is highly 
obable that such a measure could be passed over a 
idential veto, G. O. P. strategists may decide to proceed 
or the record.”” If that accomplished nothing else, it 
ld certainly hinder negotiations with other nations by 

erlining the unstable nature of American policy. 
Meanwhile a heavy barrage of protests against lowered 
riffs will be fired off at public hearings which the Inter- 
tepartmental Committee on Reciprocity is to open on 
iuary 13 in connection with negotiations with eighteen 
Rien countries scheduled for the spring. Early in Novem- 
t the government published a list of imports in regard to 
hich tariff concessions would be considered, and invited 
‘rested parties to file briefs. The response, particularly 
om industries producing light consumers’ goods, has been 
luminous and violent. The underwear and knitgoods in- 
try, for instance, is planning not only to resist a further 
luction in duties but to demand restoration of the 50 
t cent cut included in the 1939 trade agreement with 
tain. In an interview with the Journal of Commerce Roy 
Cheney, president of the Underwear Instit ite, declared 
h competition, not from individue 
Socialist’’ govern- 


Since underwear is definitely not on th 


at ey were faced w 
ish firms, but from a. whole “Fascist 


of Britain. 
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British government's nationalization program, Mr. Cheney's 
complaint is as strange as his use of a popular Communist 
epithet. But it suggests that in presenting their case the high 
tariff boys will rely as much on appeals to prejudice as 
) Pi ss 

statistics. It was ever so. 

The rayon industry, supposed to be an outstanding exam- 

y I & 
ple of the efficiency and initiative of private enterprise, is 
another which will plead for higher tariffs. Its brief will 
stress the danger of Japanese and Italian “dumping” and 
the strategic importance of the domestic rayon — 
It will point out also that the largest American rayon man: 
facturer was British-owned until sold to provide war funds. 
I 
Now, it will be alleged, the British are out to destroy the 
o d 

asset they sold to American investors. 

Predictions of ruin through the competition of cheap for- 
eign labor will also be voiced by the cotton, woolen, leather, 
Growers of woel, in 


shoe, pottery, and other industries 


addition to “preparing to resist to the utmost the reported 
efforts of the State Dep 
duties,” 
story in the New York Times. In this endeavor they can 


artment to reduce existing wool 


will seek quota limitation of imports, according to a 


count on support from Western Senators of both parties, to 
the embarrassment of the Administration, which has zealously 
ion of im- 


preached 


ports to foreign countries. But the hardest ee: to the gov- 


the wickedness of quantitative restrict 


ernment’s program up to date is the recent attack on it 
from the traditionally low-tariff South. Secretaries of Agri- 
culture in thirteen Southern states have announced the filing 
of briefs with the Reciprocity Committee prophesying that 
if the present trade-agreements program is implemented, 
while the ra:l- 


farmers will see crops “rotting on the land” 
oS 


roads carry ‘‘trainload after trainload” of foreign vegetable 

This Southern manifesto calls for 
icy permitting the exchange of American farm products 
commodities ‘‘which are not natural 
our climate.”’ Coffee, tea, rubber, silk, sisal, jute, and bananas 
are instanced as beneficial imports, but no effort is made to 
explore the difficulties likely to be met in persuading Brazil, 
a large exporter of cotton, to swap its coTce for Texas cotton 

In any case, imports of non-competitive products, whether 
industrial or agricultural, will not provide other countries 


“a truly reciprox al” p 


to our soil nor suite 


with enough dollars to enable them to buy the gcods we 
want to sell and pay their debts. William K. Jackson, presi- 
dent of the National Chamber of Commerce, said recently 


We have become the world’s greatest creditor nation 
and the only way we can ever hope to recover any sub- 
stantial part of these credits is through the acceptance of 
the goods and raw materials that our debtor nations can 
send to us.... 


back the equivalent of the goods or credits which we at 


We cannot be impoverished by receiving 
some time sent away from our country. It is inevitable that 
some disadvantage will come to some industry or segment 
of our country, but with intelligent and sym 
operation these disadvantages should | 

pared to the great good that wil 

number of our people 


pathetic co 


Unfortunately, 









IN ONE EAR 


never d John Ho 
Was ¢ ' 

t! ra ol i 

i i od ot h i \ 
broadcasting by 
recordings of 

music on his ext 
mental station, W2XR, 
at the top end of th 


radio dial where tl 


numbers run high. T} 


that time 


average set at 


could not reach 1560 


on the dial, but Mr 
Hogan was flooded with 
mail asking for advance 
notice of the time when 

’ } 


Droac- 


he was going to 


Ae 


And radio repair men found 


cast certain recorded classics 


that more and more people 
so they could get W2XR. 


were bringing in their sets to 


have the dials reset 

Today some five hundred thousand people in and around 
New York City swear by WOQOXR, the station’s present name, 
and thousands more in other parts of the country wonder 
y doesn’t have a QXR. The reason for 
New York good fortune is simply that the 10 
per cent of the avail: audience who listen to WQXR in 
New York City and the vicinity amount to half a million 


why their communit 
singular 


ible 


people, enough to give the station a thumping financial suc- 
cess, whereas in no other community would 10 per cent of the 
available audience mean enough listeners to support a 
quality station. People in New York still want to know 
when their favorite music will be played, and 38,000 of them 
pay $1 a year for che monthly program booklet; 1,100 sub- 
scriptions to the booklet were ordered for Christmas gifts. 

WQXR, now owned by the New York Times, is the qual- 
ity radio station in the country. There the listener is king, not 
the advertiser. There every program, sustaining or com- 
mercial, that goes on the air is written and produced by the 
staff; none are written or produced by an advertiser. The basic 
material may be furnished by the advertiser, but that is all. 

WQXR knows its listeners do not like singing com- 
mercials. But if an advertiser who wants to reach the WQXR 
audience with a jingle is willing to let WQXR revise the 
jingle, the station will go to work at it. Using only the 
tune of the famous, or infamous, Pepsi-Cola jingle, which 
has been dinned into the ears of listeners on almost every 
station, WQXR had it done on a pianoforte, giving it a 
music-box quality which listeners found pleasing. When 
the United Fruit Company wanted to air its familiar “Chi- 
quita Banana” jingle over WQXR, the station dropped the 
lyric, orchestrated the melody to sound like something by 
Mozart, and used it as the signature to a quarter-hour of 
Latin American music. 








WOQOXR has a continuity staff of seven writers to turn « 
the « pr 


0,000-watt network aiid 


istom-written programs and commercials; mar 
ate operates with fewer writers 
has a studio orchestra of eleven musicians; most stations | 
no more than six and use them infrequently. Other sta 


have advisory committees, but WOXR consults a comm 


Cr 4,40 


) listeners, half of them taken 


from the si 


DSCTif 
list for the program booklet and half 
wriiten to the station. Eight times a year the station 
going over. Their only remuneration 


them to give it a 
invitation to the concerts given expressly for them three t 
a year at Hunter College by the augmented station orch 
On election night the station scheduled twelve spot 
that evening schedules for late election returns. Care \ 
taken not to interrupt any selection and not to break into t 


mood of a program; and the election data were kept bri 


The advisory committee, however, would have liked mor 


breaks for election news, and that is what the audience \ 


pet next year 


Since 1944, the adi 


the Times bought the station in 
pou; 

tising standards have become even more stringent than | 

fore. Newscasts are no longer sold; the Tsmes presents t 


news in short four-minute takes. The station figures that if 


advertiser sponsors the news, there is liable to be pressure, | 


haps only enough to make a news editor cut out an item } 


thinks the advertiser might not like. But even that is tab 
The Times has also discarded commentators in the be 
that every commentator has some bias, and that WQXR | 


not enough air time to present every point of view. Instead 


the station uses the forum technique, with Times staff m 
bers as moderators; for a fillip the forums are broadcast e: 
week from a different church, temple, service or wome: 
club. In contrast to the newsrooms of most stations, wh 
contain a news ticker, the daily papers, and an annour 
with scissors doubling as newsman, the Times staifs t 
WQXR newsroom with nine editers and writers who get 
copy of everything that comes in to the newspaper from 
correspondents and thirty-odd news tickers. 

As everyone knows, WQXR'’s long suit is its music, mo 
than 50 per cent of which is classical, symphonic, opera, : 
chamber music, about 25 per cent the lighter classics, 


about 2.5 per cent popular non-swing tunes. Newscasts take 


about 10 per cent of the schedule; there are no sports a: 
only a minute amount of religious broadcasting; forums a: 


children’s, women's, and public-service programs add up 


a little more than 5 per cent. With a fifty-fifty split betw« 


commercial and sustaining time, it is obvious why the “‘class 


listening audience likes WQXR. 


However, I received a postcard recently from a WQX 


fan in St. Albans, Long Island, complaining that the stati 
advertised brassiéres, girdles, and stock-market tips. 1 
slight headache stems from the Times ownership of the s 
tion. Any firm that advertises in the paper, where the acc 
ance rules are truly rigid, is automatically acceptable to 
station. The alleged stock-masket tips are nothing more t! 
the Babson Market Service, which advertises in the newspa; 
The girdle advertiser is also a Times client, and the « 
makes its points inoffensively. So well does WQXR k: 
its audience that the postcard I received was the only 


plaint they had had about the commercials on that prograa 
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SPECULATION OR SCIENCE? 


BY HANS REICHENBACH 


scrif ’ Y 
ho. PHILOSOPHY: 
on asks Ff 
on 
= 
sch 17 N THE usual conception, philosophy is the construction 
sno i system. A philosophical system is a vast aggregate of 
we wien covering all domains of the physical and intellectual 
into the palverse: it comprises a theory of knowledge, an interpreta- 
pt bi of the fundamentals of science, an account of the struc- 
ed 1 f the cosmos, and, on the other hand, a set of directives 
nce c life derived from some superior rules of morals or re- 
1. The German word Weltanschauung is perhaps the 
e adver characteristic term for such a comprehensive philosophy. 
than | Looking with the bean of the unprejudiced spectator, we 
ents | immediately that a philosophy of this kind is a strange 
hat if ire of two different objectives. One is of a cognitive 
ure, | e, directed toward an understanding of matters of fact; 
item } other is of a volitional nature and intended to supply a 
‘5 tal rol of the emotional attitudes of man, including both 
ve belief bs individual and his social behavior. This dual function of 
XR tite dates from ancient time. In Plato’s dialogues 
Inste borates repeatedly attempts to convince his opponents of the 
ff m f sHlelism of knowledge and ethics, of the true and of the 
ast €: 2d; and the shesnuian e — has been over and again 
wom pasidered the analogue of the alternative right-wrong. A 
5, Wl newhat closer study prio that the emphasis on such 
nour Juality was usually accompanied by a very definite prac- 


purpose, the aim of protecting ethics from doubt, of 


ats the 
ho get 
from ‘mm ooe laws of kk gic 


xing moral laws as certain as the laws of nature or even 
Spinoza’s system of ethics, which in its 
n imitates Euclid’s system of geometry, is perhaps the out- 
ling representative of a cognitive-valuational parallelism. 


s philosophy repeats the same theme; his “‘Critique of 


ic, mor: 


ure Reason” 





was written with the intention of establishing a 


s for his tical Reason,” and his syn- 


asts take “Critique of Prac 
orts ancfM@ctic a priori was meant to supply a rational ground both 
ums 4 ‘knowledge and for morals. 
id up [ven without entering into a logical critique of such 
betw elism we observe one of its most conspicuous conse- 
> “‘cla xces—the fact that the theory of knowledge in such a 


sophy is ultimately a means for an end and therefore 
specialized 
lies; at indulges in extreme generalities, leaving detailed 


WOX! 


e stat 


developed in its own right. It is not based on s 


alysis to other disciplines. To construct generalities not 


the siafed on analysis of details, however, means speculation; in 


2 act t, it is speculation as opposed to research that has distin- 
e to ed philosophy from science. Science proceeds analyti- 
ore t ; it studies the minute detail before it proceeds to gen- 
WSP2j ization. The philosopher has attempted to replace minute 
he c alysis by intuition, and has believed that there exists a 


truth or 


R kr rect 


Kd scientific substantiation. 


approach to ultimate rightness that does not 





1 


Radical idealists like Schelling 





ve based a claim of superiority on the evasion of scientific 











slind and 


| | 
philosophy trains ‘a new org 


erstanding of nature’ capable of solving the prob- 


ed of ideas” and 


in of vision and 


method. He 
insists that his 
} 


calls science 


of the und 
Po ee re has be ee a 
lems which science has been unable to solve. 

No wonder that the scientist felt disappointed by such 
that he distrusted generalities not derived from 


the analysis of the ong It is true that not al 


philosophy, 


| ryh 


— 


losopher > 
were as arrogant a 1elling and disdained the scientist; but 
appear pretentious to the men who 
compile long sets of observational data before they venture 


their methods must 


to formulate the simplest general 


inferential chains by 


ity, and who control the 
the elaborate methods of mathemat 
Helmholtz, one of those physicists whom science has led to 


philosophy, complains about “the impudence with which 


certain people who do not understand the smallest geometri 
cal theorem judge about the most difficult problems of the 
theory of space, convinced of their superior wisdo The 


nineteenth century has borne out the antagonism of sciet 
tists and philosophers. The high degree of technicalization 


to athe science rose in that century has 


r 


stron Bly the scientist from the philosopher. As a result of 
ment, the science of our day is completely sev 


Seeing that the philosopher is un- 


such devel lop 


ered from philosophy. 


able to interpret scientific results and scientific method, the 


} 


scientist has attempted to construct his own 


a ee | ont 
MULOSONNY 
i i ° 


which, though not always too successful, at least has helped 
him If the 


The philosophical work of the scientist was taken up by 


develop ment of scientific theories. 


a group of younger men who, trained not only in the history 


of philosophy but also in the 


nathemiatical sciences and 


mathematical logic, renounced an active participation in scien 
tific discovery and cummed on the elaboration of the 
philosophical implications of science. Disregarding the phi! 


sophical systems, they rather tried to bring into the open 
e philosophic al undercurrents of the evolution of scien 
thus opening a new source which is feeding phi 


a new content and new methods 


ilosophy with 
of work. Th € ateole tion of 


scientific method into philosophy found its first expression in 


iHat » rocr3 r whi! snhic inves! ; . 
the clarificat 10n of the prog ram of t niuosopnic investiga ) 


The cognitive branch of philosophy was separated from the 





i 
valuational branch and was made the odjective of careful 
_ 1 thea azrc¢} the mean C mneol —" ' 
ana lyst § Carried tmrougkn with the means OF mathema il 
. 
logic and undertaken without any intention of finding ethical 
impiications 
One of the foremost results of such scientific 1 Ys 
clarification of the nature of a question. The adage 
fool can asSK more than a wise man can answ 
tS 1Ogicai equivaient in the ais » aeoTween mecati 
and me gless questions. A € 5 
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it is so asked that before we can give the true answer we aM ccienc 
least can tell how a possible answer would look. Thus to ask MM. osop! 
for the origin of the terrestrial globe is a reasonable ques. H-ween | 
tion, because we can imagine an answer, tor instance in ti -@. opt 
form of 2 theory according to which the earth was original! rn ¢ 
part of the sun and then detached by centrifugal force al 
whether this answer is true remains to be found out by Mh. so tl 
scientific investigation. But to ask for the origin of the us ted ; 
verse is an unreasonable question; it is meaningless because e 0 
we cannot say how a possible answer would look. Any answer: to the 
would make the universe the product of some other occurenc | log 
which in turn would have to be included in the universe andy. show 
therefore could not be the source af the universe. A review off the alt 
philosophical systems shows that many so-called philosophical ued Jo; 
questions are of the meaningless type. No wonder that al truth ; 
great many of the philosophical controversies are so empty[ne of ti 
and futile. The distinction between meaningful and mean-MB. been 1 
ingless questions is the scientific form of a criticism whichIl Scientif 
common sense has always raised against philosophy. ‘Where soph 
concepts are missing, the word is right at hand,” says Goethe. B.! of ox 
The term “metaphysics” is now often used, by its opponents. system 
to indicate w it they consider to be an empty brand offfork and 
philosophy. sophy 
Not all philosophical questions are meaningless, howeve:.; no in: 
Some have remained unanswered because their answer re. 1 in 3 
quired a scientific technique which up to now had not be in aw 
developed. The question of the origin of life, for instance fy have | 
has found a new approach through Darwin's theory of es ino apy 
lution; and the near future may perhaps supply us with th: Ip tot 
proof that living cells may be- constructed from inorgar vasa s 
matter. The question of the nature of space and time haf: gh th 
found an answer in certain mathematical and physical disfiman ima 
coveries, reaching a climax in Einstein’s theory of relativity fyoht in c 
We have learned to distinguish between mathematical space» to und 
a conceptual construction open to various geometrical formsMBsults of a 
and physical space, which is part of the structure of thelccrvation 
universe; and we know that space and time, in the physicaleir paper 
sense, express some very general features of the physicalfier ry fas! 
world, such as are given in the behavior of solid bodies anifch inject: 
light rays. Some of the answers thus supplied by science tf, lying | 
philosophical questions have turned out to be surprising eve: The exte 
to the scientist. Thus the question of the mature of cause anf social s 
effect has found a negative answer, in that it has been shows the sox 
that there exists no strict causality in the physica! world, thzlural scier 
the future is indeterminate, and that the dream of a pre nd the 
determination of the future and of a possible strict predict: ‘usion o 
of future wvents must forever be abandoned. Only statisticfiied abov 
predictions are possible. hat end 
The concept of probability which thus has received #&c method 
legitimate place in the system of physics has likewise turnedfBonitive na 
out to be indispensable for the solution of a problem whicifom the str 
the history of philosophy had faced for about two hundrei& aims of 
years without the hope of a solution—the problem of thier of vi 
inductive inference. This problem, which found its critic “fwe are wi 
David Hume, is now accessible to an answer based on probifbetter wor 


bility notions; it turns out that the procedure of inductivhere is no 






knowledge is more closely related to the betting of the gamfBject of kn 
bler than to the rationalized conception of knowledge whic volitional; 
so far has been the basis of philosophic investigation. our set of 





In addition to answering old questions, the philosoph{§gnitive tru 
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science has learned to ask new 


questions of which the 
That 
*n heaven and earth than was dreamed of in traditional 


sophical ad never thought. there is more 


' 
systems n 


»phy has found a vivid demonstration in the results of 
pA} 


fm quantum physics, eee to which the elementary 


al particles, when unobserved, behave in an irrational 


0 that the world of unobserved objects cannot be con- 


-d along the lines he 


dat 


to the discovery of 


1e of macroscopic paenomen 


e of the four »ns of mathematics, narra e, has 


concepts inc omprehensibl e to tradi- 


Rei ic. That the whole need not be larger than its part 


y of sets; that logic is not restricted 


can be replaced by a multi- 


own C 


he thec 
in the theor 


; ae rnative true-false but 


i 
d logic, which possesses more than the two truth values 
+} . Fal } . ™ mathemati | a 
ith and falsehood, was shown in mathematical logi 
— sit 1 oe ee 
of these non-Aristotelian 10Zics, a three-value system, 
5 1 “° 
een used for the interpretation of quantum paysics 
ent phil ynhy n the nirch i; j Hecy lative 
enti pAailosopny is ON tie marca, anc speculative 
pa) | 


ajor mate- 


alacy ¢ ne y & ot. ff nalie hea n 
ophy is dying, though it still supplies the m 






yf our inst hilosophy. The philosophy of 


ystems 1s cause it has no connection with the 


and the achievement of the scientist. If academic 
ophy is so inefficient in the education of youth, if it 


+4 ibe turtenit tise he 

O influence On scientilic pursuit, the reason 1s to be 
. 1 , | ’ 

i in its adheren to outmoded forms, in its inability 


y trom speculative creations which, in their time, 
I 


forms of thought but which 
What does 
of philoso- 
jee Bee 

guide him 


lave represented necessary 


ation in the age of a mature science 


no a} p ht 
P to teach the student of science pn ewer 
to 


as a sequence of philosophical systems, 


gh the philosophical museum of stuffed products of 
n imagination? He will learn philosophy only if it is 
contact with luis scientific studies; if it helps 


1 
and the r 
ind tne 7 


grown from the soil of 


t in close 


to underst 1ethods of his scientific work and the 


5 of a science experiment and 


vation. Philosophic systems will not be awakened from 


r paper lives if occasionally a mew system becomes a 
ry fashion, such as existentialism in present-day France. 
injections with new verbalisms will not give new life 


lying form of philosophy. 
hy to the inclu 
ulties. One 


es are not so highly developed as the 


entific philosop sion of 


great diff reason is 


cial sciences lea is to 


in their meth- 


from the 


ul sciences, that they are too controversial 


1 
Anot! 


sion of cognitive statements and vo 


> sri 
results. 


1er reason is derived 
litional aims men- 


ans to an end; but 
scien- 


d above. Socia! organization is a m 


at end it is to be a cannot be found out by 


methods because the question of the end is not of a 
tive nature. Purpose is man-made and is not derivable 
the structure of the universe. We human beings set up 


society; what we call a better world is a 
ter of volitional decision. If we stand for our decision, 
s to take upon us the trouble of the fight for 
because we trust in human will. 
in the sense of an 
good and bad 


litional; and to follow our decision requires confidence 


aims of our 


etter world, we do so 
“the good” 


wledge. The distinction between 


e is no such thing as 


t set of values but does not presuppose an adherence to 
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Only the relation between ends and means is of a cognitivalN@UL 
nature. From the higher aim we derive the subordinate aim: K 
that war is not good if we want the greatest happiness of rr 

ire 


the greatest number is demonstrable by cognitive means, 
Fortunately the volitional aims of human beings are not s@iier7 | 
very different, and a great deal of political controversy is there \\ 


d 
fore of a cognitive nature. Thus the question whether stat bhibition 
ownership of the means of production should be demande cions, 
is of a cognitive nature for ali those who pursue a demoffbwure f 


cratic aim. That the answer is so difficult results from th@lint fea 


fact that the science of sociology is still in its beginningsf..-Jocut 
But the philosopher should at least point out where cognid peinz | 
tive relations exist, and what questions can be answered, inl these 
principle, by the social sciences. sovation 
Not all political controversies, however, can be settled by id illogi 
cognitive means. The proponents of the existence of a mastefin-o no 
race, for instance, cannot be shown by cognitive means t@. of his 
be wrong; they stand for a different aim. We do not wis ang pe 
to say that such aims should be tolerated, but we shoul@.,.,<ib} 
know that we cannot convince our adversaries by something... gicti 
like logic. The different aims are represented by differeafh. other 
social groups; which group will be victorious is a matter off}. supe 
social power. Our hope that the social struggle can be ee 
tled without resort to bombs and bullets 1s based on the fag ¢ 
that the majority of men prefer peaceful aims to the valus 7 Pf 
tional system of the superman. e back as 
It would be a serious mistake to call upon philosophy ‘. that 9 
be a leader in the social struggle. Ethical decisions, tM. gu, 
maturation of will, grow from the activities of life, nh inutio 
from the philosopher's study. We take our set of values from.tycign 
the sociological environment in which we live, and we shay asso, K! 
our decisions under the pressure of the tension between ly askir 
strata, of the discrepancies between religious morals and try. qui 
exigencies of life, of our necessary adjustments in our p is prec 
sonal struggle for existence. The philosopher can help su ha. Tw 
developments by the clarification which he contributes to tf... of | 
struggle. But even that social function he will acquire on — 
when his philosophy of values is as close to social life as 4h terist: 
philosophy of cognition should be with respect to scien, woint ; 
knowledge. The philosophy of speculation is as unsuited !fhymes me 
such achievement as it is in the cognitive field. Social pa oog it, t 
losophy has its future in scientific method as much as two dite 
the philosophy of knowledge. If the academic philoso; essively | 
does not realize this situation, if he insists on the claim ti. oa 


philosophy can supply us with a system of ultimate truths aq.) intery 
ultimate values, academic philosophy will more and mor¢ 


bre to se 
contact with actual life and live on only in the isolation @, es a 
the philosophy departments. 1, but i 

Philosophers never have been lawgivers, and even “Hy-ous oe 
present-day colleagues of Plato, I am afraid, will lly, whe | 
become kings. But philosophers have been, and shou etaporat 
be, educators; and philosophic clarification of though in schol 
should help to shape the face of society in a wor! 1 Barth, 


industry and class movements. The path to a functiody, to eqi 
incorporation in modern civilization is open only to a philofa, did + 
phy which is willing to appropriate scientific methods ‘My that p 
philosophic pursuit. Between speculation and science thert which he 
no third; the philosopher has to make up his mind, and han to re: 
choice will determine whether there will be a philosophy : 
is an active ingredient of intellectual life. 


ken-off en 
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cognitingfNeurosis and Lucidity 
KAFKA PROBLEM. Edited by Angel Flores. New 
Directions. $5. 


mate aim 
piness of 
Ce means, 
re not saiie77 HAT has modern literature to set beside this?” 
y 1s there \ André Gide is reporte to have asked at a Picasso 


ther stat@ hibition in Paris in 1932. He was referring to the dis- 
lemandedii ions free constructions, and general de- 


and trium- 


arbitrary forms, 
nture from naturalism that are the familiar 
t feature of all painting we know as truly modern. His 
erlocutor, had he been alert, might have answered that 
inz Kafka literature had at last caught up with painting 
wered, im these particular qualitics of modernism. In these bold 
novations in technique, his distortions, free construction, 
settled bad illogical logicality, Kafka has perhaps more to offer the 
f a maste 


’ 

a dem 
from th 
ZiNNings 


re COLNME | 


> novelist in the way of going beyond naturalism than 


Means (Gh of his great contemporaries. 


not w And perhaps it is this very novelty of his art that is chiefly 
ve shoul@isonsible for the babel of critical voices we get in this not 
OMEN IDEN y distinguished collection of essays. Chiefly, but not 
differen together ; for when George Woodcock declares Rex Warner 
matter OM be supericr to Kafka, or when Max Lerner speaks of a 
in be seg subjectivism’’ in Kafka, who is, moreover, “God- 
n the unk,” or when Edwin Berry Burgum refers to “so dis- 
the valuifhiered a talent,” or—but w hy go on? The point is that we 
p back again in that vast modern army of whim and wilful- 
osophy thet marches under the challenging banner of ‘Anything 
no ’ Such lapses aside, however, in a good many of the 
life, .fMtributions to this book we might almost be present at a 
ues fr Slain of critics before the early showings of Matisse, 
we s asso, Klee, Miro, eagerly jostling each other and aggres- 
een SOCABely asking, “But ns it npg it mean?” 
ls and “ithe quick leap past the literary work to get at its mean- 
. oe s precisely the great critical temptation in the case of 


ka. Two contributors, Camus and Magny, are enough 


ates (0 “Ware of this to begin by announcing that they approach 
jure ©°BBtka’s writings as constructions with their own internal 
life as “hracteristics as literature—though perhaps neither holds to 
) SCIEN Ms point of view rigorously enough. But if Kafka’s work 
sulteG “Ffomes merely a hurdle to be taken quickly for the meaning 
social ond it, the critic usually comes a cropper in one or another 
sh as two ditches on the other side: a very muddy ditch, the 


hilosop i. ively theological interpretation; or a ditch whose water 
claim inuch too insipidly thin, the exclusively or mechanically 


truths 2a! interpretation. Max Brod, his friend and editor, who 
} ee ‘e to see Kafka in the pattern of his own pietistic Juda- 
olation has already made us familiar with this first interpreta- 
but in the present volume the most extreme and 

ever! “Borous representative of the theological critics is John 
will lly, who would see Kafka grounded as firmly in the rigid 
nd shoul elaborate “theology of crisis” of Karl Barth as Dante 
f th in scholastic theology and philosophy! If Kafka did not 
wor 1 Barth, this does not seem to bother Kelly, for he pro- 
funct! ds to equate Barth with Kierkegaard, whom we know 
) & pl fka did read. No notice is taken of Kafka’s own state- 


ethods ‘ht that neither Judaism nor Christianity was the door 
which he entered or left existence. Kafka, we remember, 
id, and Ban to read Kierkegaard for the parallel between their 
soph) ken-off engagements. The very comparison between Kierke- 


23 


gaard and scholastic theology only serves to show how little 
the critic has grasped the meaning of this philosopher, the 
very movement of whose thought is against system, and 
a certain sense against perms itself, and whose philo- 
sophical contribution might be summed up under his owa 
half-jesting title, Philosophical Scraps.” 

No doubt Kafka was a religious writer, but in a sense fac 
subtler than Brod or Kelly recognizes: in the sense of conse 
cration with which he approached the act of writing; and in 


his unblinking gaze at certain absolutes of existence, guilt, 


and loneliness he was confronting those experiences with 
by othe: 


which religions have traditionally attempted to cope 


means, by more or less elaborate systems of belief. 
If Brod and Kelly are ready to receive Kafka into the fold 
f Zionism or Geneva, Mr. Burgum, on the other hand, 
pwc the commissar purging Kafka as a proto-fascist, dis- 
ordered mind and diseased personality. It might be better to 
pass over such an exhibition in silence, were it not that 
Burgum’s is no isolated mind but a representative of the 


barbarous mentality of Stalinism which now threatens the 


few tattered shreds of civilization remaining in the world. 
But though his critics do not hesitate to load Kafka with 


much more theological, metaphysical, and social baggage than 


the traffic can bear, there seems nevertheless to be a con 


certed shying away from any application of Freud to the 


data of Kafka’s life or writings. Only Paul Landsberg in 


+ 


the present volume makes a legitimate use of Freud in inter 


preting “The Metamorphosis” as a liberation from an ob- 


session, and rightly finds therein added reason for praising 


Kafka. Rudolf Vasata blithely states that Max Brod is quite 


ight in refusing a psychoanalytic interpretation of Kafka’s 


lation to his father—as if angie, e, much less Kafka, could 
so easily escape his father! The applicability of Freud to him 


} 


and his works, far from being a necessary diminution of his 


stature, may actually witness his real depth and universality 
The strains of neurosis are in us all, and the fact that in those 


lucid hallucinations which are the stories of Kafka some of 


the deepest compulsions of human beings are expressed, and 


to that extent liberated, more his 


sdern writer become but 


only renders mankind the 
debtor. What, after all, has the m« 
that outcast who is appointed to suffer /wcidly for the 


WILLIAM BARRETT 


rest of 


humanity ? 
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JOSEPH 
—— zs 
| D rama ae 
) 7) . KRUTCH 
‘T HAS often been objected by the 
=AN re serious-minded that Shaw’s 
Paes © es make his plays unnecessary. In 
, & Set. a5 % Dae ‘ame 
ise of “Androcles and the Lion 
yitdid even himself, for never be- 
Magaz has a mountain of earnestness 
ight forth a friskier mouse. Perhaps 
ne best way to take the pl Ly is to forget 
e intolerable burden of preliminary 
DAY cubrations and to accept it for what 
;—a joyously irresponsible little farce 
1 KAN rely appropriate to the Christmas 
y. CH 4 Soke 3 fa : ae ss ~ 
ni yn, when even adults traditionally 
-mpt, with greater or less success, a 
: ‘urn to a happier childish world. That 


GE wig least seems to be the mood in which 


GO American Repertory Theater has 


proached the current production at the 


ounen ernational Theater. The lion should 
, “ , ; 
ay. cr sage ccadily understood by a generation 
Sat. st 24d on Disney, and the big scene is 
pide that in which two quite entrancing 
ocks created by Remo Bufano pon- 
cously pull the cart bringing An- 
RAC rocles’s old friend to the arena where 
-RMAN ; er oe “a 
lrocles himself is awaiting martyr- 
a ea The moral -~which is chiefly that 
& Sun., 2:3 carly Christians, like the early mem- 
rs of every revolutionary movement, 
em to their conventional contem- 
caries inspired by nothing except tire- 
FAMOUS" bad taste—is left clear enough, 
M E D Yt is reduced, as Shaw himself reduced 
as soon as the preface was finished, to 
29-2067 a pee 
ae inore than incidental importance 
mee a divertissement which is primarily 
bay of leading up to the always satis- 
tory conclusion “‘and they lived hap- 
ever after.” 
~ It has long seemed to me that those 
) struggle to resolve the paradoxes 
a 


Shaw tend to overlook, because it is 
bvious, one of the most important 
which is simply that this big bad 
list is, as a matter of fact, so kindly 

» soft-hearted that he has always 

nd it impossible to summon sufficient 
Picability to write a play in which 
ing irreconcilably evil puts in even 
ie i temporary appearance. He _ blusters 
Js price ttily about, for example, the Battle 
rr, or at/ the Sexes, Nietzscheism, and the 
1s_set Molution. But the battle of the sexes 
= edge id of being Strindbe at 
isher, if l cing as in Strindberg a war 
} extermination, becomes merely a 
sant little sham contest in which 

h sides win; Nietzscheism becomes, 

arly, merely an earnest determina- 
to improve from which all ruth- 
ess has disappeared; and revolution 


on 
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turas out to be nothing except the pro- 
cess of voting the rascals out. He never 
writes tragedy, because in tragedy some- 


1 


one has to get hurt; and it may even be 
that the absence of heart which has so 
often been complained of means merely 
that he cannot bear to create a character 
endowed with the organ which makes a 
certain kind of suffering possible. 

If this is true, then “Androcles’’ is 
merely the most obvious of all the ex- 
amples. The pre face may treat persecu- 
tion as the cruel and bloody thing which 
historically it was, but when the play 
comes to be written the author cannot 
bring himself to create the actual image 
of anything so painful. Nor is it merely 
that the are saved and the 
Romans rendered likable. 
The very emperor himself, for all that 
he is presiding over a butchery, is made 
into a fairy-tale ogre who wouldn't hurt 
a flea. Obviously the author is the same 
man who, according to a recent news- 


martyrs 
themselves 
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paper story, sent an insulting letter to a 
chapter of the League of Woman Voters 
which had asked him to 

book for sale. A curmadgeon would, otf 
course have simply thrown the request 
into the wastepaper basket. Shaw instead 


autograph a 


plays the role expected of him and con- 
tributes a characteristic screed which, as 
he well knows, will sell for a great deal 


more than a simple utograph while at 


the same time it enables him to stay in 
character. 
And has it ever been noticed, 


der, that few if 


I won 


any other modern 
writers of fepute are so completely free 
in their personality as well as in the 
characters they create from any touch of 
what we call—and tend to praise as 

the That part of 


stock in trade of his immediate 


neurotic.’ was the 


prede 
cessor, Ibsen, whose originality was in 
connected with his 

irrational 


nents in human character 


At ‘last, 

a 
constructive 
program 
for better 
housing 


no small measure 
: ; 
exp! yitation of the compo- 


It becomes 




























almost the w ( S berg, and 

s at least a sive gua non of most of the 
ntellectual!y fashionable writers from 
Doestoevski through Joyce to Kafka. 
Yet Shaw and also Shaw’s characters 
tend to se perhay ndec 1, are¢— 
not fully human because they a all so 
harmi« so well adjusted, and, funda- 
mentally, so serenely optimistic in tem- 
perament no matter what opinions they 


profess to hold. 
As a whole the present production iS 


perhaps the most thoroughly satisfactory 


which the American Repertory Com- 
pany has offered. Visually it is very 
nearly perfect and a sheer delight. Al- 
most as much can be said for the An- 
drocles of Ernest Truex and a great 
deal, if not quite so much, for Philip 


Bourneéuf's 
the emperor and for Victor Jory’s Fer- 
on the other hand, 


interpretation of the role of 


rovius Undoubt« lly, 
something more could have been made 
of parts less minor than they seem in 
ertain performances, but the general 
spirit of gaiety is so well maintained 
that it dces not matter too much. Sean 
O'Casev's ‘Pound on Demand,” used as 
curtain-raiser, is so excessively trivial 
a skit t I almost forgot to mention it. 
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Records 


N MARCH, 1945, I published the 

important news of Victor's imminent 
resumption of production of a number 
of the important recordings that it had 
placed on the inactive list for the dura- 
tion of the war. It was planning to do 
this because after more than two years 
of the Petrillo ban it had almost ex- 
hausted its reserve of new recordings; 
and the plan was dropped when the 
capitulation to Petrillo enabled the com- 
panies to resume recording, and ail 
available plant, labor, and materials 
were devoted to pressing copies of the 
new recordings by the big-name, big- 
sale people. 


Things 











like the Glyndebourne re- 





Your Share in the 
Coming Depression 


by Stuart Chase 


THIS MONTH MAGAZINE 


January Issue Now en Sale 
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Read < 





Mozart's operas 


theretore 


cording ©! f 
continued to be scarce; and recet tly there 
rumor that Victor intended n 

to resume pressing the European record- 
ings at all, but only to import HMV 
s, which are much more expe ‘ve. 
conarmed 


Was a 


conK 
This rumor appeared 

P} ! 
by the HMV copies of scarce items that 


sud 


to de 


enly appeared in almost every shop 


window. I therefore made inquiries— 
one to Victor itself, which brought me 
the assurance that the rumor was false 


and that Victor would, at a time which 
it could not be definite about, resume 
production of its pre-war catalogue. 
My other inquiry went toa dealer, who 
wrote that he suspected the rumor orig- 
inated with the large shops which 
specialize in importing records from 
England. As far as he knew Victor had 
given no indication of planning to stop 
pressing from its European masters, on 
“within the past year a 
large number of ‘connoisseurs’’ items 
were restored to the catalogue and ac- 
tually pressed and delivered in limited 
quantities for the first time in five 
years."" These included Mozart operas, 
Bach's B minor Mass, and Budapest and 
Busch Quartet performances; and the 
new-style labels and albums indicated 
that the sets were not from past surplus 
but from new production. 

He also gave me the encouraging news 
that in recent months “‘as much as three- 
quarters of our Victor shipments have 
been older items many of which have 
long been out of stock. Columbia, on 
the other hand, has emphasized new re- 
leases (and rotten ones at that) at the 
expense of older numbers. A few 
months ago Columbia sent out a special 
fall production list devoted mainly to 
things which dealers were already heav- 
ily stocked on. I understand the howl 
was pretty loud; and in the past two 
weeks Columbia has been turning up 
with newly pressed items such as 
Beecham’s Londen Symphony, Giese- 
king’s Mozart and Beethoven recordings, 
the Szigeti-Flesch Bach, etc. Quantities 
are not large yet, but they are the first 
influx in five years of some of the best 
things in the Columbia catalogue.” 

And finally he added some informa- 
tion about the new European recordings 
that some of us have been wondering 
about. Here again commitments to the 
big-name performers whom Victor and 
Columbia have under contract, com- 
bined with insufficient production facil- 
ities, stand in the way. “From fairly 
reliable sources I gather that Victor does 
not plan to issue any of the new British 
releases, except Beecham’s, until their 


the contrary, 


The NATIO 


domestic artist relations are 
down. I was told that Victcr defin:: 
hopes to put out things like the Fr 

‘Pelléas,’ the Italian operas, and Bri: 
moderns as soon as it catches up 

catalogue production. But Colus 

shows no inclination to use any of ¢ 
very fine things, especially cham} 
music, issued lately in England.” 

I might interrupt at this pcint to ms 
tion that when I inquired at Colum 
a year ago whether there was any »| 
for rehabilitating fine recordings—| 
the one of Mozart’s Concerto K. 49} 
that had deteriorated, I was told ¢ 
the company’s policy was to remake sy 
recordings with the artists it had und 
contract. I mention this because it is p 
of the picture my dealer friend gives 
the consequences of Columbia's 
servient artist policy,” as he calls 
Thus, “Columbia has been goif 
through the throes, apparently, of 
newing the Kostelanetz-Pons contra 
and its releases have been fouled 
with that junk. This, plus a weirdly m 
taken notion that Oscar Levant js 
pianist, just about precluded the relei 
of any first-rate Columbias fcr wee 
The Serkin and Lehmann records, wh 
they have arrived, have been pitiful 
short in quantity.” 

I have the impression that Victo 
artist policy has caused its releases 
be fouled up with as much junk 
Columbia’s. And while American py; 
duction facilities are devoted largelj 
junk, HMV is sending over its pressin 
of the good things—of which ¢ 
English are consequently deprived— 
order to get the needed dollar exchang 

On Victor's list of these importat 
I note the recording of Bach's “Gol 
berg Variations’ that Landowska m 
in Europe a number of years ago, whi 
is vastly superior to her new Vic 
recording—a finer performance on 
finer-sounding harpsichord, and bet 
recorded—and well worth the higi 
price. I note also the Cortot-Thibw 
Casals performance of Haydn's Tri 
G Major, on two 10-inch records. 5 
not, I notice, their performances of t 
Beethoven Opus 97 and Schubert 
Opus 99. Is that in order not to ! 
Victor even a few sales of the infer 
Rubinstein-Heifets-Fuermann _ pertor 
ances? And that reminds me to ask Wi 
Victor has never released its own recot 
ing of the Fuermann-Rupp performa 
of the two Beethoven sets of variatiat 
on Mozart’s themes, which I know fr 
test pressings to be two of the m 
marvelous ensemble performances ¢' 
put on records. 
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> any of fhe Laski Trial 

Ai # Sirs: I attended the recent trial 
nies » action brought by Harold Laski 
ye tor inst the Newark Advertiser and 
ee onan yth Notts Gazette, and it occurs to 
‘4 any Pa that readers of The Nation might 
“eg interested in an account of the 


is told 


ole episode as it appeared to one ob- 
rer. I shall try to set down the facts 


remake sy 
had und!” tively, though my sympathies, po- 
.+,:._gpal and personal, are frankly with 
a rm. Sage? | 
bia’s The incident which led to the suit 
“ger” rred during the campaign preceding 
sliage » General Election, when Mr. Laski 
of Poke at Newark on June 12, 1945, for 
‘ ae Labor candidate, Air Vice-Marshal 
Said | Crespigny. The meeting was out of 
veirdly mio in the market square, and it 
a, _ fps a big enthusiastic one. About 1,500 
the relepople were there and no interruption 
cae a curred until the end. Just as the meet- 
ords. whale ©5 breaking up, a man stepped for- 
a pitif rd in the crowd and asked Mr. Laski 
al juestions: Why had he evaded 
at Vico service in the First World War, 
a 1 why had he advocated violent revo- 
h junk geo" during the second? He quoted 
rican opm two speeches, allegedly made in 
 laroely Mt” from the “Tory Speakers Hand- 
< mrcecingox” issued for the election. Laski re- 
which ed that the first _accusation was 
stived true. He said that a Tory M. P., who 
saneiil { made the charge, had later offered 
sseeel ‘Bn an unqualified open apology in the 
h’s "Gols? of Commons. As to the sec- 
ska mii’ Laski repudiated that in equally 
ago, wh ong terms. What he had said, he told 
ew Vigp questioner, was that unless serious 
eae ppular grievances were remedied by 
and beg?! means, 1789 and 1917 showed the 
he hicnpnset of the people taking matters in 
Thibagt: WD, hands and of a consequent 
*s Troe £2 violence and revolution. 
oa lhe events that followed suggested 
— ; ge interesting behind-the-scenes collabo- 
ake eon. On the Monday after the meet- 
~~ ge the editor of the Daily Herald 
Or Jo “Bpicd Laski on the telephone, saying 
6 6 a man named Carlton had writ- 
eet to the Nottingham Guardian of 
0 ass Bet day to the effect that he had been 
oy ie: the meeting and had been shocked 
_— hear that the chairman of the Labor 
van. gery had said if “the party could not 
a __ get its measures by fair means, they 


neces ¢ 








uld get them by violent revolution.” 
e editor also said that Beaverbrook’s 
bily Express was going to splash the 









Letters to the Editors 


story next day; and, sure enough, most 
of its front page next day was full of 
it. It was played up much the way the 
Zinoviev letter was in 1924, and the 
s-bank scare in 1931. Laski then 
took out writs for libel against these 
letter-writer, the Newark 
Advertiser, and the London Evening 
Standard, which repeated, in worse 
form, what Beaverbrook’s morning 
paper had said. The whole maneuver 
followed, and was clearly intended to 
support, Churchill’s outrageous charge 
about a ‘Socialist Gestapo.” 
ing suit Laski put a stop to these libel- 
Ous tactics in the right-wing press for 
the duration of the campaign. 

The trial began on November 26 
this year before the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice and a special jury. The defendants 
requested this, as a special jury consists 
of people who pay rates of more than 
£100 a year, Laski’s counsel had asked 
to have all the actions tried together, 
since he thought it could be shown that 
a carefully organized conspiracy for 
election purposes had been organized. 
The Chief Justice refused this and 
granted the plea of the defendants to 
have the action against the Newark 
Advertiser tried first, though it was the 
last in point of time. Laski was cross- 
examined for two hours by the defense 
in an endeavor to show (1) that he 
had said he was in favor of revolution 
at the meeting, (2) that all his books 
preached the desirability of making a 
revolution in Britain, and (3) that he 
was generally an offensive character, 
disowned by the Labor Party. Ten wit- 
nesses, including the Air Vice-Marshal, 
swore that the plaintiff had never said 
the words attributed to him in the re- 
port. It was shown that the Newark 
Advertiser's own reporter had no such 
words in his shorthand report and, at 
the order of his editor, had put in the 
words written down by the questioner, 
a Tory journalist who writes for the 
Express, from recollection, hours after 
the meeting. They had one witness who 
thought he heard Laski speak the words 


Saving 


papers, the 


By bring- 
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ana 


that he mentioned 
revolution. Laski's counsel, in a brilliant 


one who said 
closing speech, showed how the op- 
posing counsel had torn words out of 
their context, and pointed up the aston- 
ishing fact that the editor of the ac- 
cused newspaper had replaced his own 
shorthand reporter's account with a ver- 
sion fixed up by a professional Tory 
propagandist 

The judge summed up in a speech 
which sounded very correct but showed 
he was against Laski from the start. He 
never mentioned the alteration of the 
report or the relation of the questioner 
to the Tory candidate. He never dis- 
cussed the evidence of Laski’s witnesses 
He told the jury that violence and revo- 
lution had clearly been mentioned, He 
referred them to Laski’s writings, which 
had been quoted by the defense without 
their context, and said that the words 
used at the meeting, while not sufficient 
to sustain an treason, 
were certainly capable of suggesting that 
Laski was a man who made 


imputation of 


seditious 
writings and incited others to disorder 
He then told the jury they must decide 
whether the report was true and accu- 
rate. The jury, after deliberating for 
forty minutes, found for the defend- 
ant with costs. This means that Laski 
will have to meet 
the neighborhood of twenty thousand 
pounds—an almost unheard-of amount 
have talked to thinks the 
decision outrageous. Within a week hun- 
dreds of Labor sent 
money to a defense fund which Morgaa 
Phillips, the secretary of the Labor 
Party, has opened to help Laski cover 
the costs. It is quite possible, however, 
that he will have to sell his house and 
the library he has spent his life build- 


somehow costs in 


Everyone 


supporters have 


ing up. 
The judge was once a Tory candi- 
date, and apparently the jury agreed 


the Labor Party through Laski in re- 


venge for the Tory defeat in 1945 
Special juries have been doing this kind 
of thing ever since the French Revo- 
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Crossword Puzzle No. 193 


By JACK BARRETT 
























































3 5 8 
1 = 
11 12 
15 
5 
1 
19 fe) 1 2 
25 26 
27 2 
1 
32 3 
ACROSS 4 Ten set in principles 
5 “But me -- ---- »’ as Fielding said 
1 Game formerly known as “shuttle- (2 and 4) 
cock and battledore” 6 A Minister of Supply 
6 OGPU’s predecessor 7 No longer night or day then 
9 The logic of Aristotle 8 A light gas 
10 Where the French beast devours 14 Turkish dynast 
the German 15 Two vowel-sounds pronounced as one 
11 It is spread to catch fish and crooks 16 Yaffle 
12 Where law ends this begins, accord- 17 --- yourself first, then call in God, 
to Pitt was Euripides advice 
13 In short, send out succor 20 It’s hell, that’s what it is 
15 Is sued for failure to find work 21 Seaside resort in Dorset, England 
17 You may call Beatrice this, if you 23 Zulu spear 
know her well 24 Fret over Ted 
18 Played its part in old defense and 25 Haggard heroine 
modern attack 26 Seat vacated in favor of a spider, 
19 Sprite in the guise of a clergyman in the nursery rhyme 
22 Eat ‘ 29 More than underdone 
25 A destructive insect : 
27 Don’t ask for this in this famous 
New York store P . 7 " 
28 Only way you can recall an oath SOLUTION TO PUSELE Ne. 188 
30 Rabbits whose ears stick out at ACROSS :—1 DUMBSHOW; 5 PUTS UP; 10 
right-angies CURRENT; 11 PARTING; 12 EXACTS; 14 
81 The bomber is its natural enemy LEGATION; 16 INJURED; 17 HALMA; 
82 We all have a hand in it at some 1g WHEN; 20 ERUPTED; 22 IDOL; 24 
time ar REVEL; 26 SECULAR; 29 ADDENDUM; 
83 Gained her? But for loss of civil 39 _myire; 32 OCARINA; 33: DAILIES; 34 
rights NUDIST; 35 MEETINGS. 
DOWN DOWN :—1 DOCKED ; 2 MARIANA; 3 SEED- 
TIME; 4 OATH; 6 UNREAD; 7 SWINISH; 
1 Made some beer for the children? 8 PAGANINI; 9 UPPER; 13 SNARLED; 14 
2 Erroneously supposed to be the LUMP S"JM; 16 GENERAL; 19 RIGADOON; 


time when canines are specially 
liable to rabies 
Spells or turns 





21 DEKELACT ; 23 OLD HAND; 25 BLISION ; 
26 SNAILS; 27 CUBAN; 28 LENSES; 31 
ADZE, 





The NATION 


lution. But the sum of this particula 
verdict is that it was the pay-off fog 
a Tory plot that failed to come off ; 
1945. ARCHIBALD MCIVoR 


: 


London, December 12 





{American friends of Harold Las} 
who would like to help defray the cos 
of the trial may send subscriptions 
Morgan Phillips, treasurer of the Las 
Fund, Transport House, Smith Square 
London, S. W. 1. Checks drawn 
American banks are now negotiable j 
the United Kingdom.—gpitors ty 
NATION. } 


Wants Crane Documents 


Dear Sis: I am at present engaged 
writing a thesis for the Sorbonne ¢ 
Stephen Crane and the beginnings 9 
realism in the American novel. May 
ask any person possessing document 
hitherto unpublished bearing on th 
subject kindly to communicate with m 
as soon as possible? I make the sam c 
appeal for material on W. H. Hudso 
My New York address is: Internation 
House, 500 Riverside Drive. BY 
GEORGES REMORI 
Paris, November 22 


A German Peace Movement 


Dear Sirs: Only a few people in th 
United States know that there has a 
ways existed in Germany a decent pes 
movement which tried very hard befor 
World War II to convince and educ: 
the German people that war is inc 
sistent with culture and civilization BY 

It will be of interest to all frien 
of the courageous German anti-m 
tarists to learn that a respectable mis 
ity in Germany are trying ag 
organize a German peace mcvemen! 
educate and influence the German ¢ 
ple against any future rearmament : 
war. According to reports which hi 
reached this country only lately, th 
people are in most urgent need of ¢ 
couragement. I think it is in the inte 
of a future enduring peace to a 
them. That is the reason why I ap ( 
for encouragement to them. I ks 
Americans with practical common 
will want to send parcels and letter 
these anti-militarists. In this waj 
serve the next generation. 

I shall be only too glad to le 
those who want to answer my 4p 
have the addresses of worthy anti- 
tarists. VEIT VALENTIN 

Library of Cong 
Washington, December 1 
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Russia in Germany —_Joe/ Carmichael 
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readers of previous volumes can best 
attaching to 
this book 


“While, certainly, 
appreciate the high degree of 
Lanny's position as under-cover man de luxe, 
is sufficient in itself. Criticism kneels.” 

—The Manchester Guardian 


plausibility 


“When people ask me what has happened in my long life- 
time I do not refer them to the newspaper files and to the 
authorities, but to these novels.”"—GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 


“Fully confirms one's high opinion of the series. Dragon's 
Teeth is exciting fiction, but it is also history.” 
—The Sunday Times 


“These books are distinguished from most political novels 
by the character of the author, whose shrewdness, cynicism 
and immense worldly experience admirably fic him to act 
as a Greek, or explanatory and critical, chorus.” —Punch 


“If you want to know what really has happened in the 
world in the years since 1912 read these World's End books 

. and you will wait as eagerly for the next as do many 
thousands of people in America and over here.” —Field 


“This is the work of an acute and lively observer. Mr. Sin- 
clair has filled his stage with hosts of characters all strongly 


portrayed.” —Scotsman 


World's End (the inclusive ticle cf the series) will be by 
far the longest novel ever written and perhaps the most il- 
luminating. Of Mr. Sinclair's method in Presidential Agent 


It is only necessary to say that it fully maintains the claricy, 
vigour, and continual interest of the earlier volumes. The 
most conservative and precise of reviewers can hardly fail 
to acknowledge that this is a really great work.” 

— Manchester Guardian Weekly 


“Sinclair's history of Europe is likely to be cherished by 
posterity as a veracious account of a chaotic age not particu- 
larly fruitful in unbiased judgment. He understands more 
thoroughly chan do most histerians the blind roles played 
by individuals, and his characters therefore emerge as sym- 
bols of a tragic age.” -~- Cavalcade 


“No clearer or more wholly impartial, and accurately faith- 
ful, account of those horrible years could be written.” 
—PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


“Graphic and carefully documented .. . his survey is im- 
pressive in its range, its sincerity and its narrative power.” 
— Birmingham Post 


“Ic is all fiercely limelit with the author's trenchant person- 
ality.” — Sphere 
“The historical background of Presidential Agent is made 
tremendously exciting, and all che great figures, f.. 2us and 
infamous, of international politics, are made intimate as the 
reader's next-door neighbour. This is not a book to read 
it has a supremely important lesson to 

—John O'London's Weekly 


solely as fiction; 
teach.” 


“In years to come, those who look back on our tiines will 
fail to find a more graphic account of our period of world 
history than this, which I unhesitatingly acclaim as Uptoa 
Sinclair's masterpiece and finest contribution to the cause of 


humanity.” — Railway Review 
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